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FOREWORD 


The writing of these pages was undertaken with a keen 
realization of inability and unworthiness. However as the 
author has searched into the available historical data, and 
has traced so unmistakably the hand of God upon the work 
at Nanking and Luho, the penning of this brief record of 
the China Mission has become a glad service. 

It was the writer’s happy privilege to live and work 
with most of the pioneer missionaries during their sunset 
years. Consequently, one hopes that he has been able here 
to help the reader see something of the “beauty of the 
Lord” in their lives. Again, as the writer has so recently 
returned from the field, he has been able perhaps to reflect 
existing conditions in China. 

This book has been written with an earnest desire that 
it may bear a message of encouragement to those in the 
homeland who for long years have labored to send the 
Gospel to the lost of China; and that it may be used of 
God to bring a fuller realization of China’s need to those 
who so soon are to assume-the responsibility of leadership 
in the church at home. It is sent forth with the prayer that 
it may bless those who read and may result in the salvation 
of many of China’s millions who are yet bound in the 
“prison-house of sin” without a knowledge of God. 

In a volume of this size no attempt could be made to 
present even the barest outline of the considerable mis- 
sionary work being carried on in western China by English 
Friends, nor of the beginnings which other American 
Friends have recently made in connection with them, nor 
again of the splendid service which individual Iriends are 
rendering to China in medical, educational, literary or evan- 
gelistic work. 


It should be noted that while the missionary work re- 
viewed in this volume is under the direction of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, it has ever received the interest and support from 
Friends who are members of other Yearly Meetings. New 
York Yearly Meeting, and New England Yearly Meeting 
especially, have supplied efficient workers, while Friends in 
New York have taken a prominent part in the development 
of the Luho station. 

It is with a view of serving Friends everywhere who 
seek information regarding the China Mission that this 
humble volume is sent forth. 

WALTER ROLLIN WILLIAMS. 

Luho, via Nanking, China. 

Furlough address, West Mansfield, Ohio. 

June 15, 1925. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Scripture Canon is closed but “The Acts Of The 
Apostles” continue. Under Spirit filled leaders God’s work 
still goes on. Rightly interpreted the following pages are 
more than history, they are “His Story”. Though plain nar- 
ratives, without artificial embellishments, they read like 
romance. 

It is not easy to translate into figures of arithmetic or 
phrases of logic and rhetoric the eloquent story of more 
than a third of a century of spiritual service, but as we have 
read these pages we have been able, as never before, to vis- 
ualize something of the teaching and toiling, the sacrifice and 
serving, the weeping and waiting, and the trials and the 
triumphs of thirty-five years of missionary endeavor on the 
part of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends in China. 

Such a record is not an accident, but the faithful reflec- 
tion of a proper background. Ohio Yearly Meeting has long 
staunchly stood for a positive and unambiguous doctrinal 
pronouncement. It also seeks to be evangelistic in practice 
as well as evangelical in faith; ever keeping well to the fore, 
the personal salvation of men. Such workers as are herein 
described are ever the product of this kind of an atmosphere. 

The Missionary Board, the immediate point of contact 
between the home and foreign field, is an important factor 
in making possible the triumphs here recorded; composed 
as it is, of those in whom are united the deepest spirituality 
with the highest intelligence. They understand that there is 
no alchemy in walking a gang plank or sailing salt water 
that automatically creates heroic character. Hence they are 
determined that those who represent us on the frontier shall 
have laid deep and secure, in the home land, the mighty bul- 
warks of holy character, the only foundation that will abide 
the surging tides of sin in China or any where else. 


There is one word which with becoming humility, the 
author has left unsaid, and that is concerning himself. Sel- 
dom have we been permitted to meet a man in whom is so 
admirably combined and well balanced, the qualities which 
insure the confidence and support of the church at home, 
and the success of the church abroad. The predominating 
influence of his life is spiritual. He impresses us as one 
whose chief concern is that ‘In all things Christ might have 
the pre-eminence.” He is splendidly trained with the broad 
foundation of a college education, but praise be to God’s 
keeping power, without the slightest trace of a loss in faith 
or humility. With his acquired ability he is blessed with a 
good stock of common sense and sober judgment, coupled 
with a most genial and pleasing personality. With his noble 
consecrated wife this tall princely son of Ohio Quakerism 
has done valiant service on the field, and now he adds to the 
already long list of achievements, this most thrilling history. 
It is a wonderful story of a glorious past, written in a most 
gripping style. If the reading of these pages stirs others as 
they have us, the author will have rendered another mighty 
contribution to the cause of Christ. We ought to say that 
these lines are written without the author’s knowledge, but 
all who know him will feel that without this brief recognition 
the book would be incomplete. 

We pray for a wide circulation of the book, and that in 
response to its appeal, Quaker young people all over the land, 
with hearts free from sin and full of the Holy Ghost; whose 
brows are mitered with celestial fire; whose spirits yearn 
with passion for the lost, shall rise up and say to the 
church, “Here Am I, Send Me.” We pray that the read- 
ing of this book will bear rich fruit in stirring the church 
to a clearer vision, a larger faith, and a more faithful stew- 
ardship, until we rise above all former achievements and 
meet as never before, God’s purposes, our solemn responsi- 
bilities and glorious opportunities, and, may it please God, 
help usher in the Kingdom and the ages to come. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BEGINNINGS 


To the home of a godly Quaker lady in Chicago the 
postman brought two letters one morning about the middle 
of the decade beginning with 1880.— |\¢» 

One letter was signed, ‘‘Hettie Butler.’”’ The other came 
in an odd-appearing envelope bearing many post-marks. Its 
foreign stamp on which a dragon was printed was partly 
covered with the word, “Nanking.” It was a day of deep 
emotion for this devout Chicago Quakeress, Esther Tuttle 
Pritchard. She was the Corresponding Secretary of the 
lately organized Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Two Letters—One Call. One letter told in a clear, 
straightforward manner that Hettie Butler, a Christian 
teacher of Damascus, Ohio, had felt definitely called of God 
to missionary service. Nursing of the sick was the phase of 
work laid upon her heart. The call had been so clear that all 
doubt of its reality had fled from her mind. And, now, Hettie 
Butler was writing to lay before the Mission Board her 
deep concern. 

The other letter was from Mrs. Robert C. Beebe, of 
Nanking, wife of a doctor of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion there. The Doctor, himself, had added a brief note at 
the end of the letter asking if a Quaker girl could not be 
found to assist him in the women’s ward of the hospital of 
which he had charge. She need not necessarily be highly 
trained as a nurse, he continued, but a practical woman with 
a desire to win souls. 

Here were God's call and the request of His servant in 
far away China coming as one plea to the Mission Board 
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which for nearly two years had been seeking divine guid- 
ance. Esther Tuttle Pritchard felt that she trod on holy 
ground. Prayerfully, she passed on to her associates in Ohio 
the two letters, which, though coming from the ends of the 
earth, had been so timed of God as to arrive at her Chicago 
home on the same day. 

All members of the Board felt impressed that it was 
God’s hand that pointed them forward. It followed, there- 
fore, that at the annual meeting of the Board in 188@ Esther 
Butler formally presented her application and was accepted 
as missionary to China. The same week her acceptance was 
heartily endorsed by Ohio Yearly Meeting, then in session 
at Damascus. 

Girlhood of Hettie Butler. We briefly turn to the 
childhood and youth of Hettie Butler before following her 
on her long, lonely journey to far off China. It was in the 
early ’50’s that she was born. The little log cabin stood 
just by the edge of the woods on her father’s farm, three 
miles northeast of Damascus. Her parents, Benjamin and 
Hannah Butler, were prominent Friends, and she was 
brought up “according to the strict manner of the law of 
our fathers.” 

As a child, Hettie loved the great out-of-doors. She 
generally managed to be in the fields with her father. She 
studied with interest both animal and plant life. She seemed 
almost fearless. When but a child of eight or ten she would 
catch and conquer a colt just for the fun of surprising her 
father on his return from town. Then she would meet him 
with such good humor and bubbling happiness that, though 
he knew she had risked her life, somehow the severity which 
he tried to put in his reproof just would lose itself before 
he had it uttered. 

Much to the consternation of her timid playmates, Hettie 
would climb the tallest chestnut and hickory trees and shake 
down the nuts. Her imagination was active. She was ever 
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thinking of something new to play or do. This versatility 
and resource she retained throughout life as one of the 
charms which endeared her to so many friends. 

Hettie started to school at Greenwood district before 
she was quite six years old. Later she attended the Friends 
school maintained by the Quarterly Meeting—afterward 
called Damascus Academy. She was always popular with 
her schoolmates. She would never betray a confidence. She 
could see the good traits of her friends and foes alike. Those 
who were her friends at Greenwood were her friends when 
she passed to the life beyond. 

The Young School-Teacher. At the age of 16, she 
began teaching at Greenwood where she had begun her 
school days. The school was noted, at that time, for its un- 
ruly big boys. It had been their custom, occasionally, to 
carry their male teachers out of the building, and Hettie’s 
friends viewed her undertaking with some fear. 

Surely enough, they tried her out. But she quelled the 
mutiny at its beginning. Collaring the biggest boy of the 
group she led him, with no noticeable touches of gentleness, 
to a seat in the class to which he had refused to come. Fol- 
lowing this episode, she made it a point to call on these same 
boys to help her in many ways. Finally, she won their 
lasting confidence and life-long admiration. 

Miss Butler was a successful teacher. [For several years 
she was employed in the schools at Garfield, Beechwood, 
and Beloit. She, later, taught at High Point and Arch Dale, 
N. C. Little did she realize during those years that this 
experience in the school-room was preparing her for a great 
work in China where she would be called upon to organize 
and supervise schools for the training of Chinese Christian 
workers. 

A Definite Christian Experience. Near the close of the 
’60’s there was a great union revival meeting conducted 
at Damascus. Probably no less than 500 people were saved 
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in the one series, while near-by churches caught the over- 
flow blessing and in them another 300 converts must be 
added. Thank God for revivals! Many of us would never 
have been saved except for them. One of those who bowed 
at the altar during the meeting referred to here was the 
young school teacher. Like one of old, she had been reared 
“after the straightest sect” of a church which had been blest 
of God. Her name had been on the church membership roll 
from infancy. But her soul was lost until that night when 
she bowed at the altar in penitence and faith. From that 
time on she never turned back from following Christ. 

It was several years after this while Hettie Butler was 
teaching at High Point, N. C. that, under the ministry of 
Mary Moore Meredith, she entered into the experience of 
entire sanctification. Her life, thus purified, was dedicated 
afresh to the service of God. 

It was not long after this that she heard the definite_ 
call of God to carry the Gospel to Nanking. She knew 
nothing about mission work in China. She had never heard 
the name of a missionary there. But, she knew the Name 
of the Lord, and she answered, “I will go.” The vision of 
her future field was made so clear to her that when she 
reached the field, a few years later, she recognized many of © 


the scenes. More than once as she looked at a patient lying 
in the hospital ward, she exclaimed: “I saw this face 
when the Lord called me.” 

Missionary Interest in Ohio Yearly Meeting. While God 
was thus preparing a chosen messenger He was guiding the 
leaders of Ohio Yearly Meeting to take forward steps toward 
more effective missionary work. At the annual gathering 
of the body in 1883, such concern for the evangelization of 
the heathen was voiced by prominent women of the Meet- 
ing that a Committee was appointed to draft a plan of 
permanent organization uniting the existing missionary 
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auxiliaries and looking toward concerted effort throughout 
the Yearly Meeting. 

Before this time there had been some missionary interest. 
Indeed, a Foreign Mission Board existed in the Yearly 
Meeting. The Meeting had even supported a missionary 
in Mexico. Then, too, other scattered missionary work 
was being done. Adrian Monthly Meeting was support- 
ing a Bible woman in Tokyo, Cleveland one in Yokohama, 
Alum Creek a zenana worker in Calcutta, Salem sending 
funds for the Jamaica Mission, etc. 

At Ohio Yearly Meeting held in 1884, all was in readi- 
ness for the new organization. Accordingly, on September 
2nd the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was organ- 
ized under the auspices of the Yearly Meeting. We record 
here the names of its officers elected the same day: 

President—Sarah FE. Jenkins. 

Recording Secretary—Sarah D. Hathaway. 

Corresponding Secretary—Esther B. Tuttle (Pritchard). 

Treasurer—Mary B. Wood. 

Vice-Presidents from the six Quarterly Meetings: 

Margaret J. Harrison—Short Creek. 
Susan H. Benedict—Salem. 
Elizabeth Butler—Damascus. 
Priscilla Rogers—Alum Creek. 
Amy Jones—Adrian. 

Margaret Hunt—Goshen. 

The Juvenile Department was established a year later 
with Elisabeth M. Jenkins in charge. 

The society was formally incorporated with its name 
slightly modified to read “Friends Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of Ohio Yearly Meeting’ under the laws of the State 
of Ohio on Aug. 25, 1890. 

With the new, united effort before them most of the 
missionary auxiliaries, at once, centralized their endeavors. 
At first, there was some thought of opening a mission in 
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Africa; but after some attempts in that direction, the way 
did not seem clear to continue. 

Facing China. Then it was that Esther H. Butler 
offered herself for work in China. She was accepted, and 
was soon at the Lucy Rider (Meyer) Training School in 
Chicago for a year of specialized study before going to the 
field. We ae | 

At Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1887, in a very impressive 
service, Esther H. Butler was set apart by the church for 
the work to which the Holy Spirit had called her. Early 
in October the same autumn she left home friends, without 
any human companion for the long journey. At Chicago 
she said good-bye to the last friends whom she had known. 

The Voyage. On the ninth of November, she sailed 
from Vancouver on the first ocean steamer she had ever 
seen. The vessel proved not seaworthy, this being her 
last voyage. The passage was unusually rough, and those 
on board suffered many discomforts. When they were a few 


ays out from port, the “bridge” of the ship was washed 
away by the rough seas causing the pil fall and break 


a leg. On reaching Japan the Captain was heard to remark 


that he believed th ence of missionaries on board 
was _all that kept his ship from going down. 


The cruise through the Inland Sea of Japan and across 
the Yellow Sea to China was made on another steamer, 
and proved delightful. 

After a few days in Shanghai, the great eastern gate-way 
into the empire—often called the “New York of China’— 
Esther Butler engaged passage on a Yangtse River steamer, 
December thirteenth, and found her ship headed westward 
toward: the interior of China on its way to Nanking. The 
missionary on board was alone so far as human acquaintance 
was concerned, but she had unwavering faith that her 
Heavenly Father was leading. 


CHAPTER II 
ESTHER BUTLER, THE PIONEER 


The sun had climbed scarcely half way up the eastern 
sky on the forenoon of December 14, 1887 when the up- 
river steamer drew near the “hulk” at Nanking. Esther 
Butler looked upon the city to which God had called her. 
The six weeks since her leaving Chicago had only deepened 
the sure consciousness that He was leading. She had leit 
a good-bye to family and friends. Now she faced an untried 
Not a single familiar face would greet her in that city of 
nearly half a million souls. There she stood, one lone 
woman daring to go where God directed. The parapets 
of that city wall, winding serpent-like in its circuit of twenty- 
four miles, shut out from view and left to imagination only 
the scenes within. In this city, more than once the Capital 
of China, emperors had ruled. Here had been signed the 
treaty (1842) which opened interior China to the trader 
and missionary. Just inside the city wall and overlooking 
the river was Lion Hill whose guns commanded the river 
passage up into the heart of the empire. Hither Esther 
Butler had come to offer her life ‘“‘a living sacrifice’ unto 
God. It was one of the great hours of her life. 

A New Home and a New Task. By the noon hour she 
was safely in the home of Dr. Robert C. Beebe of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. The Doctor had met the 
steamer, taken charge of her baggage, secured a native boat 
to bring all up the creek that skirts the city on the west, and 
now she had found a place to rest. Mrs. Beebe’s welcome 
was so warm and genuine that the “Quaker girl’ realized 
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A 
again that when the Lord putteth forth His own He oeth 
years full of meaning both to herself and the mission which 
she was to found. She found in the Beebes life-long, loyal 
friends. How much the sane counsel of these missionaries 
meant to the life work of Esther Butler, few of us can ever 
fully appreciate. 

A few days were sufficient for getting acquainted, un- 
packing her goods, and arranging her room; and she was 
hard at work on the study of the language. In her diary 
one reads: “I began this formidable language December 
19, 1887. I wonder upon what page it will be written, ‘Took 
the last lesson today,’ for whenever it is written it will mark 
the leaving of the field. We study as long as we stay, and 
still have much unlearned.” Yet, undaunted by the im- 
mensity of the task, she entered into study with a will and 
made good progress. She had not many of the splendid 
books and methods which are today placed at the disposal 
of the new missionary. But she had keen perception and 
she gathered knowledge from every experience. At the end 
of five months she had finished the Gospel of John and was 
eager to begin the study of Mark. In ten months she was 
teaching a class of boys in Sunday School. Her interest 
in the study of the “formidable language” was sustained 
until she “left the field” that summer day in 1921, and the 
driving motive of all her study was the heaven-born desire 
that she might be the better able to set forth the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 

In the Hospital Ward. Along with language study, as 
a part of each day’s work she soon began nursing in the 
women’s ward of the Philander Smith Memorial Hospital 
of which Dr. Beebe had charge. This experience gave the 
new missionary special opportunities to study and under- 
stand the Chinese people. Yet, during those early months, 
we find her again and again baffled as she tried to push to 
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one side what they said to her and to penetrate to the real 


motives for their acts. She was living very near_the people. 
She was yearning to understand them and help them. 


With a clearer understanding of the people came a 
deeper sense of their spiritual needs. We find her referring 
to her patients as her “family.” Interesting, indeed, is her 
diary of these months. <A brief record of the patient from 
the professional point of view is nearly always followed by 
a note regarding the soul need. This note frequently ends 
with a sentence of prayer to God for the patient’s salvation. 
Here is a little boy with a tubercular hip joint, there an old 
woman almost blind. A young girl of thirteen, living at the 
home of a boy to whom she is betrothed, is carried in with 
one eye almost destroyed. Her mother-in-law in a fit of 
anger has beaten her. Here is another beautiful girl of 
fifteen whose disease the doctor cannot heal, but before 
being carried home to die she gives evidence of saving faith 
in Jesus. 

With the months, Esther Butler kept seeing repeated in- 
dications that she was in the Master’s will. Sometimes faces 
she left America. 

Winning Her Place among Missionaries. The life of 
our new missionary was not all drudgery. Those first years 
in Nanking brought her the beginnings of some of the richest 
friendships of her life. In the city were a few Methodist 
missionaries, some Presbyterians, and some Disciples of 
Christ. Again, Nanking’s position on one of the main lines 
of travel brought its missionaries in touch with many work- 
ers from other parts of China. Esther Butler was no recluse. 
She enjoyed other folks. She entered heartily into the 
wholesome social life of the little missionary community. 
One who, himself, has learned to count some of these older 
missionaries among his own esteemed friends is tempted here 
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to name a score or more of them. But to the reader such a 
list of names would seem long. Suffice it to say that Esther 
Butler suffered with those who had sorrow, and had a good_ 
time with those who rejoiced. Her own versatility made life 
very full of pleasure. There was no monotony. Someumes 
it was a donkey ride with a half dozen other young folks to 
a quiet retreat at the foot of Purple Mountain. Sometimes 
it was an afternoon tea or a birthday dinner for one of the 
missionary children, for in those years the Nanking mis- 
sionaries were very much like one family. Again it was 
just a game of croquet or a stroll to some shady nook to 
gather ferns. Frequently, it was a night spent with Miss 
Ella Shaw, a missionary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church—a night 
without much sleep in one instance, at least. In her diary 
next day she says: ‘“‘Someone kept pounding on the gate 
about half the night. I did not sleep much. Miss Shaw does 
not seem to be afraid. I wish I were not.’ Occasionally, 
she visited a neighboring city. Now it was up the river to 
Wuhu to nurse a sick missionary mother ; again, it was down 
the river to Chinkiang to get a little change of scene after 
the months of heat. She was in Nanking in time to be 
present at the dedication of the first Protestant church in 
the city when Rev. Charles Leaman preached the sermon 
and his own dear daughter was received into membership. 
All these experiences contributed to the training of our 
pioneer missionary, and through them she won for herself 
and her mission the esteem and love of all messengers of 
the cross in the lower Yangtse valley. 
Friends Mission Founded. Late in 1888, Amanda Kirk- 
patrick of Kansas Yearly Meeting was sent to join Esther 
sutler. As [friends had no mission home, she found a 
home temporarily with the ladies of the Woman's Society of 


the Methodist Church, After more than two years of battling 
with the climate, she was forced to give up the struggle and 
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return to the homeland in January, 1891. Yet, in spite 
of this keen disappointment, Esther Butler felt that God 
teen months when, in response to her requests, a home 


° a el 
letter said that the Board was taking measures at once to 
raise $5,000 so that she might secure land and erect mission 


buildings. four months later the money reache emnelds 
In January, 1890, she purchased nearly two acres of land. 


A month later she gave contract for the building of a mis- 
sion home, since known as the “Quakerage.”” The contract 
price was $2,800—Mexican dollars. On November 19, the 
same year, she and Amanda Kirkpatrick moved into the 
new home. Thus began the first organized work of Amer- 
ican Friends in China. 

The first days spent in the new home were days of much 
prayer. The Chinese neighbors, though not unfriendly nor 
unkind, looked upon the building of a “foreign house” near 
them with superstitious fear. Night after night they formed 
in companies and marched round and round the compound 


beating huge gongs or anything else which would add. to the 
noise which their screams and shouts had raised. Then, they 
made bonfires at the four corners of the “foreigners’ land” 
and worshipped—all this that they might appease any anger 
of the local deities which the presence of foreign buildings 
and their occupants might have aroused. 

Esther Butler had been on the field three years—years 
rich in experience. In Dr. and Mrs. Beebe she had found 
friends of broad sympathies and sound judgment whose as- 
sistance in both the opening and development of her own 
work was invaluable. The high esteem in which these mis- 
sionaries held her, though afterward shown in a thousand 
ways, was in 1888 thus expressed by Mrs. Beebe in a letter 
to Esther T. Pritchard: “We are very thankful to have Miss 
Butler in Nanking. Her presence is a great help to us all. 
If I am any judge | would say that you need not fear to 
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trust her judgment fully, for she shows a keen, practical 
insight into such problems as are constantly on the mission 
field. I congratulate you and your church on the happy 
selection which has been made of your pioneer missionary to 
China.” 

Plans were taking form for the opening of work for 
women. It appeared best to undertake the training of Bible 
women and the opening of an orphanage for girls. The one 
lone worker moved forward with caution. Even in those 
early years God was giving her an unusual measure of the 
spirit of discernment. His guidance in matters pertaining 
to the spiritual welfare of the mission was manifest. Con- 
sequently, at Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 1891, 
Esther Butler as superintendent of the mission and a min- 
ister of the Gospel was authorized “to organize, institute, 
and govern a church or churches in said mission field as she 
and her co-workers, or their successors, may judge wise 
and right, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the 
Word of God, and that said church or churches shall con- 
stitute an integral part of Ohio Yearly Meeting.” 

Thus Ohio Yearly Meeting had launched out into the 
deep. She had planted her banners in the enemy’s territory 
“where Satan’s seat is.” How long the struggle was to last 
she did not stop to question. How much treasure was to 
be poured out she did not wait to calculate. How many lives 
were to be laid down she could not tell. But the Spirit of 
God urged forward, and forward she must go, knowing— 
to use the words of Amanda Kirkpatrick—‘that in China 
there are richer mines than the most credulous gold hunter 
ever dreamed of. Four hundred million precious souls lie 
buried beneath the strata of superstition and heathenism.”’ 


CHAPTER III 


A GROWING WORK AND AN INCREASING 
STAFF 


1891-1893 


The genial days of early spring were just perfecting the 
first wild flowers and calling the birds to ecstatic song in 
the thinly peopled districts of the ancient city of Nanking. 
Men and women at work in the gardens were exchanging 
their padded winter garments for thinner clothing. Poorly 
clad boys and girls trudged over grave lands and along 
road-sides in search of sticks or dry leaves for fuel. Chil- 
dren, long confined by the snow and rain of the winter 
months, romped in the narrow streets before their homes. 
Here and there a beggar sat by the roadside exposing to the 
view of the passers-by a terrible leg ulcer with the hope of 
exciting sympathy and receiving alms, or dreamily search- 
ing in the seams of his ragged garments for the vermin 
whose annoyance was increasing with the warmer weather. 
Proud teachers, with heads held well back, balanced on 
their noses huge spectacles while they threaded their way 
through the crowded streets. Women and girls, ever hin- 
dered from graceful walking by their bound feet, hobbled 
about their monotonous tasks in the small courts adjoining 
their homes, or stood in the doorways gazing with vacant 
curiosity at any new or unusual scene in the street and won- 
dering what the world beyond their doors really held. 

Over in the western part of the city near the base of 
the Mountain of Five Terraces our pioneer missionary was 
busy with hands and brain. She, too. was a woman, but 
how different her outlook! Reared in a Christian land, 
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nursed in the church, endowed with unusual gifts, she had 
been chosen of God and sent of Him to Nanking. These 
street scenes spoke to her of need, dire need, need of body 
and mind and spirit. She had been urging her own heart 
yearnings upon the attention of Christian friends at home. 
The Lord had spoken to His faithful ones. Asahel H. 
Hussey of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, had sent a gift of $1,500, 
for the purpose of erecting a second building at Nanking. 
Its construction was now complete, and on this spring day 
in March, 1891, Esther Butler opened the Training Home 
for Women, the first school of its kind in Nanking. This 
was the first department of Friends work begun in China. 
Miss Kirkpatrick had returned to the homeland two months 
before, and it was with some hesitation that the lone pioneer 
undertook it. But, God’s leading was sought and secured, 
so, all was well. At the opening the “student body” con- 
sisted of five women, but the number soon increased to nine, 
the women without exception taking the deepest interest. 
The Riots of 1891. A work so joyously begun was soon 
to be interrupted. Before the end of May the unrest of the 
Yangtse Valley expressed itself in riots accompanied with 
the destruction of property and even with torture or death 
of missionaries, in single instances. Blasphemous anti- 
Christian and anti-foreign placards, prepared in Hunan 
Province—that latest stronghold to resist the Gospel— 
flooded the Yangtse Valley. Had not the various foreign 
powers, through their representatives at Peking, issued a 
joint protocol to the Chinese Government demanding the sup- 
pression of these writings and the punishment of those re- 
sponsible for them, there would have been ushered in—as 
their authors purposed—a fierce crusade against all for- 
eigners. Even as it was, the Nanking missionaries, with 
many others, were forced to close their work and leave the 
city for several months. It was with heavy heart that Esther 
Butler set forth from the city leaving the mission property in 
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the hands of Chinese soldiers. The violence of the mob 
—3,000 strong—increased, and the looting and burning of 
the buildings seemed inevitable. Then it was that the 
Chinese neighbors proved themselves loyal friends to the 
lone missionary. They helped the Chinese soldiers remove 
everything from the home, concealing her goods in their 
own houses, and when order was restored in the city all 
was returned without the loss of a single article. 

Six months passed before Esther Butler again saw Nan- 
king. Those were days of testing both for her and for 
the home church. The victory of faith which she won may 
be clearly seen from these words, penned by her in the dark- 
est hour: ‘God forbid that a single note of discouragement 
should touch your hearts. It is not the tramp of retreat that 
you hear, but the bugle’s call marshalling God’s hosts to the 
last—the conquering charge.” Also, the indomitable faith 
exercised by the home church is beautifully manifest when 
we see them consecrating another one of their young women 
to missionary work in Nanking and actually sending her forth 
on her long journey two months before they heard that 
Esther Butler had been able to return to the station. 

Lenna M. Stanley, A Christian Teacher. The new re- 
cruit was Lenna M. Stanley. She was born in Stark County, 
Ohio, May 5, 1856. In childhood she had moved with her 
parents to Raisin Valley, near Adrian, Michigan. In this 
Friends neighborhood, surrounded by its helpful influences 
and availing herself of the splendid advantages offered by 
Raisin Valley Seminary, she was well prepared for her life 
work. She set forth for China leaving behind her an envi- 
able record of successful teaching in the public schools of 
both Michigan and Nebraska. After a most delightful voy- 
age, she arrived in Nanking December 12, 1891. With only 
two or three days of rest and visiting with Esther Butler— 
the two were cousins—she began language study. She 
was thirty-five years of age. She realized that few at her 
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age could ever hope to acquire a foreign language well, yet 
courageously, she set about it to do her best. 

Lenna Stanley could have become more proficient in the 
use of the Chinese language had she loved the souls of 
little girls less. Her heart, naturally sympathetic, had been 
made so tender and sensitive to human need by the sweet 
grace of Christ that for her to live in China meant to carry 
on her heart a great load of suffering. The crime of murder- 
ing girl babies or casting them out on the hills to be eaten 
by dogs caused her to curtail her studies at the end of ten 
months and begin orphanage work for these outcasts. Only 
two little babies were taken at first; then it was three; then 
five. Even with her lack of room—she then had no place 
for them except a little bath-room in a corner of the Woman’s 
School—she would have received more had not the Home 
Board asked her to delay. There was wisdom in the order 
of the board, for political conditions in China at the time did 
not warrant the mission in taking too much responsibility 
of this sort. With riots, actual and threatened, one never 
knew what day all the missionaries might be forced to leave 
China. Then, what of the orphan babies? 

But, love—Christian love—like a flood, sweeps over every 
barrier which it cannot break down. Appeal after appeal 
went from Lenna Stanley to the Home Board, each one elo- 
quent with conviction. She felt sure that it was from these 
little girls in the Orphanage that the mission would have its 
dependable Christian helpers in the future years. And how 
she did enjoy those babies! Her home letters just bubble 
with nursery talk.. Anna had a “new tooth,” Bess “took two 
steps yesterday,” or “Rachel gained a half pound last week.” 
Then, one day there went from her desk a letter, tear-stained 
and subdued, in which we read: “We laid our little Bess 
in the silent grave after a week’s illness.” She was learn- 
ing some of life’s deepest lessons, meeting some of her Geth- 
semanes out there alone with God. 
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Lucy A. Gaynor, A Medical Missionary. In the fall of 
1892, Dr. Lucy A. Gaynor of Chicago, Illinois, joined Esther 
Butler and Lenna Stanley. She was of Irish birth, her 
parents emigrating to America when she was but a child. 
Her father had died early and her mother saw little reason 
for giving her the school advantages which her brothers 
enjoyed. But she aspired to a life really worth while. By 
her own enterprise and perseverance she worked her way 
through high school and medical college. Impulsive, alert, 
and tactful, she exemplified in life the slogan, ““No way, 
make a way.” 

Her arrival initiated a new department in Friends work, 
and, indeed, a new phase of medical work in Nanking. 
While there were already two mission hospitals in the city 
there was no medical work being carried on distinctly for 
women. Dr. Gaynor settled down to language study with a 
will. But, calls for medical help began to come. Almost 
at once (September 22) she fitted up a small room in the 
Woman’s School as a dispensary. News slowly spread by 
word of mouth to the women of that great city that in their 


midst was a woman doctor—a ray of hope to many of them 
who would have died rather than allow a male missionary 
doctor to be called. 

Her medical work increased, she acquired enough of 
the language to 


‘ 


‘carry on,” and, most important of all, her 
generous, warm, Irish heart won the respect and love of 
both the Chinese and her missionary co-workers in the city. 
Thus was she preparing for the notable service of future 
years. 

Gathering the First Fruits. In the spring of 1893, the 
thoughts of the Western world were turning toward Chi- 
cago. I*or years there had been preparations for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition and money had been poured out 
like water to make it a success. Newspapers ran great head- 
lines featuring the marvels of the Exposition. Millions 
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flocked to the “Garden City” to witness the dazzling displays. 
Away yonder in the ‘Garden City” of China another, and 
far different scene, was being enacted. Let fancy help you 
look upon it. A group of simple-hearted, devout Chinese 
Christians are gathered in a little room with Esther Butler 
and her co-laborers. It is a quiet, unnoticed gathering. Out 
on the busy streets of that heathen city none know nor care 
about it. They are meeting for worship. There is a hymn or 
two poorly sung, then a passage of Scripture followed by a 
few earnest prayers in language simply framed. Then, 
Esther Butler rises and under the compelling unction of 
the Holy Spirit delivers a stirring message. Again, all is 
quiet. The group sits as if “lost in wonder, love and praise.” 
Then, with calm determination, one man and four women 
stand before their God-sent leader and vow loyalty to Christ 
and to the Discipline of the Society of Friends until the day 
that the Master says, “It is enough, come up higher.” Thus 
began the first organized society of Chinese Friends won to 
Christ by American missionaries. 

Esther Butler Faces the Homeland. The time had now 
come when Fsther Butler should return to the homeland 
to present the needs of the field to the home constituency and 
secure change and rest. To aid her two young co-workers 
while she was absent from them she secured Miss Effie 
Murray. Miss Murray was a member of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. She had been stationed in a near-by 
city, had a good knowledge of the language and local con- 
ditions, and was an efficient worker. It was fortunate for 
the little mission that she could be secured to carry on the 
work of the Woman’s Training School, which, after the 
interruption caused by the riots of 1891, had been conducted 
by Esther Butler with much blessing. 

The presence of Esther Butler in the homeland brought 
new courage to those who had so loyally labored with her 
in carrying the Gospel to Nanking. At the same time, her 
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_ messages and reports won many who had been indifferent, to 
eager participation in the work. During her absence from 
Nanking a letter to the Home Board from Lenna Stanley 
stated that some of the women seemed “dazed” when they 
first entered the school. ‘They have been told so often (in 
their homes) that they cannot learn,” the letter continues, 
“that it seems hard for them to believe they can. When they 
find they can learn they are just like little children and are 
so delighted. The story of Jesus and His wonderful love is 
so different from the great fear of evil spirits they have had 
all their lives. Oh, the wisdom we need to instruct them 
aright. And how simply the story must be told in order 
that they may comprehend it.” 

To summarize, in the summer of 1893, Friends China 
Mission had on the field Lenna M. Stanley and Dr. Lucy A. 
Gaynor. Its superintendent, Esther H. Butler, was at home 
on furlough. In addition, it was favored with the help of 
Effie Murray, although she was still a member of another 
mission. Beginnings had been made in training women for 
Christian service, and in medical work, while a few baby 
girls had been received into the Orphanage. The mission 
owned a well located piece of land on which stood a home 
for the missionaries—the “Quakerage’—and a _ one-story 
building close by which housed all the work thus far at- 
tempted. A beginning had just been made at Sunday School 
work. A Chinese Friends church had been organized with 


five charter members. Regular public preaching services had 
not yet been begun, the Christians and enquirers attending 
such services at the Methodist chapel during these early 
years. 


CHAPTER IV 


FORWARD TO GREATER VICTORIES 
1893-1897 


“Back in the Orient again after a happy stay of almost 
eighteen months in the Occident,” wrote Esther Butler in 
mid-Pacific as her steamer plowed westward across the Inter- 
national Date Line September 26, 1894. She was on her 
way back to her beloved Nanking. In a little more than a 
fortnight she was “home,” and one reads in her diary under 
date of October 13: “Found everything very nice—a warm 
welcome from all.” 

Along with her, there went to China a new recruit, Mar- 
garet A. Holme of Brooklyn, New York, the only one of 
those earlier Friends missionaries to China who remains 
with us still. She was sent out under direction of the mis- 
sion board of Ohio Yearly Meeting, but supported by the 
Christian Endeavorers of New York Yearly Meeting. She 
was not a woman of rugged health. The long journey had 
taxed her strength severely and the very day after her arrival 
found her too ill to sit up. Then, too, the city buzzed with 
rumors of threatened anti-foreign riots. So it happened that 
within four days the newest missionary was put on a down 
river steamer for Shanghai to find safety and recuperation. 
Within a month, however, she was allowed to return to 
Nanking and begin her missionary career which has been 
crowned with God’s favor. 

Seeing New Visions. Affairs at the little mission had 
gone well during the absence of the superintendent. Effie 
Murray had done splendid work in the Woman’s Training 
School. Dr. Gaynor had been seeing visions of a whole city 
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to be stirred by the Gospel, and in large measure through 
the agency of medical service. enna Stanley had been 
“mothering” her orphan babies and pleading with the Home 
Board for permission to add to their number. The responsi- 
bility of the work had rested heaviest on the most experienced 
worker. Effie Murray needed change and rest at once. Con- 
sequently, she left for America December 5th, just a few 
weeks after the arrival of Esther Butler and Margaret 
Holme. 

Before this year ended Dr. Gaynor was seeking wider 
fields for medical service. After no little effort, she suc- 
ceeded in renting, in April of the next year, a Chinese build- 
ing on one of the busy streets of the city. There she opened 
a dispensary and conducted a clinic three days of each week. 
The other three alternate days she continued the work al- 
ready begun in the small room at the “Orphanage.” These 
were days full of interest for the energetic doctor. Some 
of the experiences were very trying, too. Her patients were 
all in their own homes where they had no suitable nursing. 
The anxious members of their families were ever ready to 
satisfy every passing whim of the sick ones, little realizing 
what dire consequences might follow. In not a few cases the 
patients did not take the medicine given at all because they 
did not like its color, taste, etc. Other patients reasoned that 
if the medicine was really good, the bigger the dose, the 
quicker the cure. Some were known to have taken a week’s 
prescription in a single day. Some tried yet another method 
—not unheard of in America—of taking the medicine of two 
doctors in alternate doses—the foreign doctor’s and the 
Chinese quack’s. Thanks to the resisting power of the 
Chinese constitution and to the doctor’s skill and care in 
dispensing dangerous drugs, most of her patients lived, and 
her reputation far outran her acquaintance. She was never 
too busy to drop a word of hope to the despairing and sad. 
She was ever going about ‘‘doing good.” She was opening 
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doors into hearts and homes through which both she and 
others could carry the Gospel. 

A Hospital for Women, Nanking. Dr. Gaynor had early 
felt that a wider service would be possible with a properly 
equipped hospital building where she could receive in- 
patients and be sure that they had proper nursing. She knew 
that with these material aids she could touch the lives of 
thousands instead of hundreds. The needs of this work were 
presented in the homeland; and Dr. C. G. Hussey of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, responded with a gift to meet them. 
Exchange was unusually favorable when the $2,750 reached 
the field and it sold for $5,500—Mexican dollars. Work 
on the hospital building was, for the most part, done in 
1895, but a short business trip made to the States by Dr. 
Gaynor in the spring of 1896 delayed the opening of the 
hospital till October of that year. 

In this two-story building with about 3,500 square feet 
of floor space, besides a spacious attic, was found sufficient 
room for a chapel, dispensary, drug room, two large wards 
—one for women, the other for children—three private 
wards, bath rooms, and an operating room. In addition, the 
Woman’s Training School, which, up to this time, had been 
conducted in the “Orphanage,” was moved to this new build- 
ing. Even so, the hospital accommodations were sufficient 
to care for thirty in-patients. With this equipment, Dr. Gay- 
nor was ready to enter upon the best work of her whole life. 
Every day except Sunday patients were seen. [arly in the 
morning they began to arrive and to group together in the 
chapel room to await the dispensary hour. See them as they 
enter the hospital compound. Most of them are women, 
with an occasional child among them. Those of the wealthier 
class arrive in jinrikshas or sedan chairs. Poorer women 
come hobbling in, supported by the arm of a friend. Here is 
a woman too ill to walk or even ride in a jinricksha. She is 
being carried on a small bamboo bed. There is a child, its 
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little face covered with deep, raw sores. It sits in a large 
basket which swings from one end of a pole carried over 
the father’s shoulder. In a like basket at the other end 
of the pole is a pig on its way to market. 

Their diseases are of many forms, some of them so long 
neglected that little can be done. As the group grows larger 
a Christian woman comes in among them. With kindly in- 
terest she listens to their tales of sorrow and suffering. Per- 
haps she tells them of some woman who had the same dis- 
ease as theirs, but has now been cured. Best of all, she tells 
them about the Savior who sent the missionary doctor to 
Nanking and who can heal their souls of the disease of sin. 
They hang on her words in amazement. It all sounds so new 
and strange to them. They turn one to another with remarks 
of wonder. 

Then, one of the missionaries comes into the chapel room 
to spend an hour telling them the Gospel story. With desire 
to show proper respect the sick ones struggle to their feet and 
bow a good-morning. Only her persistent invitations induce 
them to sit down again, though some of them are far too sick 
to stand. They look with curiosity at her clothing, at the 
color of her eyes and hair—their hair is all black. They 
reveal their surprise that they can understand her when she 
talks. But, as she begins to tell them of the Savior some of 
them forget about these things and listen to the message 
which she brings. 

Soon, the heavy, bustling step of the doctor is heard. She 
has just finished her “rounds in the wards” and is ready for 
the dispensary patients. With bright eye and smiling face 
she bursts into the chapel room. Again, they make effort to 
get to their feet, but she has motioned them down and is 
looking at an old woman bent more than ordinarily by a 
large, painful carbuncle on the back of her neck. There is 
a woman whose color shows that she is undernourished and 
anaemic. Here is a woman suffering from a disease caused 
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by sin—perhaps her husband’s sin—and a flash of indigna- 
tion in the doctor’s eye blends into a look of pity as a tear 
forms and trickles down her face. A happy, cheery smile 
for the frightened children, and the doctor is out to the dis- 
pensary room ready to receive the patients one by one and 
prescribe the needed medicine. Before they get out of the 
building all have received a tract or a printed Scripture text 
to carry back home to those who can read. Those who need 
special nursing are assigned to a bed in one of the wards 
to remain in the hospital a few days. Thus, the days and 
years went by—days and years of beautiful ministry, pat- 
terned after that of the Man of Galilee. 

Under Clouds of War and Massacre. The unrest in the 
Yangtse Valley and the riots resulting from it in 1889 and 
1891 in no way deterred the sending out of new missionaries. 
On the other hand, these disturbances seemed used of God to 
draw attention of the Christian forces of the world to China’s 
need. Many newly organized missionary societies of various 
denominations began sending workers to China. In the five 
years following 1890, no less than 1153 men and women 
were sent out to this one mission field. New work was being 
undertaken and existing work greatly extended. 

Then, in 94 and ’95 came a severe shock to China’s pride 
and self-complacency. The Chino-Japanese war suddenly 
broke out. The despised dwarf islanders at China’s “front 
door” proved too strong for her. Smarting under the dis- 
grace of defeat the nation’s wrath found vent in rioting in 
1895. Only God’s hand restrained the raging populace from 
carrying out the threat “to drive all foreigners into the sea.” 
In May, many missionaries of the province of Szechuen, 
West China, were driven from their work. In August the 
world was shocked by one of the most pitiless missionary 
massacres in recent times. Nine missionaries and two chil- 
dren were cruelly murdered on Hwa Mountain in Fukien 
Province. Yet, God’s servants, the world over, thought not 
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of revenge, but of China’s appalling need. When news of 
this reached England, a great meeting was called in Exeter 
Hall (London) “not for protest, not for an appeal to the 
government, but in solemn commemoration of the martyred 
brothers and sisters, and for united prayer. Not one bitter 
word was uttered, nothing but sympathy with the bereaved, 
pity for the misguided murderers, thanksgiving for the holy 
lives of the martyrs and fervent desires for the evangeliza- 
tion of China.” 

Under the stress of these days Esther Butler wrote to 
the home church: “If there be a crisis in the affairs of 
nations, China’s is now. Never, perhaps, in her missionary 
history have there been such carefully laid plans to work out 
their hatred toward all who love the Lord. Some may say, 
‘It is of no use.’ Is it of no use that we should stand by our 
Lord in this His Gethsemane for China?” 

Orders were once issued for the missionaries to leave 
Nanking; but the danger lessened, the order was revoked, 
and they, with thanksgiving, went forward with the work. 

Lenna Stanley Opens A Girls Boarding School. Through 
these years of change, turmoil and riot Lenna Stanley was 
learning more and more the weighty responsibility of having 
in her charge a group of helpless, homeless girls. She was 
realizing the possibility of reaching, in another way, the 
goal which she had hoped to reach through the orphanage 
project. Her thoughts were turning toward a more gen- 
eral type of educational endeavor. 

As early as the spring of 92 Esther Butler had con- 
ducted a day school for girls, and again late in ’93 Lenna 
Stanley made plans to reopen it. Observation had taught 
her to understand somewhat the possibilities and difficulties 
which school work for girls presented. She had learned 
that most Chinese parents would make sacrifices in order to 
give the sons a chance to study, but who cared about their 
daughters’ education? They were needed at home to work 
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anyhow. So, in opening this school for girls, Lenna Stanley 
did not throw out a “bare hook.’ She offered free dinners 
to all girls who would come, and there in a screened-off 
corner of a room of the “orphanage” which was already 
the home of the Woman’s Training School, the doctor’s 
dispensary, and the few homeless girls she had been per- 
mitted to receive, she began the little school. Only six girls 
came. They were from poor families. Some of them 
were exceedingly dull. Attendance was irregular. The free . 
dinner plan was disappointing. It appeared to the mis- 
sionary that it was the good noon-day meal rather than the 
educational advantages that enticed both parent and child. 
In some cases the girl ate no food at home either morning 
or evening, counting on her capacity at the noon hour to meet 
the day’s requirements. Before dinner she would be too 
hungry to study, after dinner, too stupid. Within two years 
the dinner plan had been discarded. 

In the building which Dr. Gaynor had rented for a 
dispensary, Lenna Stanley found room for a second day 
school in 1895—this time a school for boys. By the sum- 
mer of ’96 she had three schools with no less than seventy 
pupils enrolled. 

By this time the missionaries and the Home Board had 
reached the conclusion that it would be wise to modify the 
original plans and use the “orphanage” building for a board- 
ing school for girls. Accordingly, in 1896, Friends Seminary 
for Girls was opened under the supervision of Lenna Stan- 
ley. The changed plan had many advantages over the orig- 
inal. Orphanage work, if successfully carried on, requires 
a large outlay of money in order to fit the training to the 
varied needs of the children. There was no prospect that 
Friends Mission would soon be able to equip such a work. 
Again, the daughters of the Christians needed schooling and 
the mission ought to make some provision for this. Thus, a 
school must be opened anyhow. Another marked advantage 
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of the boarding school plan over that of the orphanage 
was that under the former the pupils were brought from their 
homes into the Christian environment of the mission for 
nine months of the year, and at the same time the mission 
could always be relieved of responsibility in times of danger 
by returning the girls to their homes under protection of 
their own parents. One other advantage may be noted. If 
a pupil received into the boarding school proved unsatisfac- 
tory, after a period of probation she could be sent home, 
while the taking of orphans is a sort of “sight unseen” ven- 
ture, at best. 

School work in those early years was made more diffi- 
cult by the scarcity of trained teachers. One could secure 
men well trained in the Chinese classics, but few of them 
were Christians and almost none fitted for the teaching of 
children. Lenna Stanley’s personal teacher with whose help 
she had been struggling with the Chinese language repre- 
‘sents well the type of teacher she had to depend on in build- 
ing up her school work. We might not expect him to know 
the cause of an eclipse, but it would seem that it might have 
occurred to him that rain comes from clouds, or at least, 
that there is some connection between the two! 

Patiently and persistently Lenna Stanley moved forward, 
her energies all consecrated to the training and salvation of 
her “girls.” Her home letters and reports written during 
these years are shot through and through with their unal- 
loyed happiness as well as their anxieties and sorrows. 

The Missionary Needs Your Prayers. The reader who 
is acquainted with human nature knows that in the organi- 
zation and development of work of any kind by a number 
of individuals there are always divergent views and opinions. 
These may give rise to misunderstandings and heart-aches. 
Even- devout, consecrated souls, all desirous of knowing 
God’s will, do not always “see alike.” Early environment 
and training have been different. Experiences have been 
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dissimilar. Consequently, we are not disturbed when, in 
these years, the records of the China Mission disclose deep 
heart-searchings on the part of some of the missionaries 
because they differed in opinion from their co-laborers or 
even from the Home Board. The writer asks no quarter 
for sin in the life of a missionary called of God, and sent 
out to witness by life and testimony to the saving and keep- 
ing power of Christ. He only draws back the curtain 
enough to allow the reader to look into the heart life of 
that missionary away out there “where Satan’s seat is,” worn 
by burdens too heavy to bear, driven by the crushing de- 
mands of a whitened harvest, yet, yearning, pleading with 
God for the lost—yes, just a look, dear reader, into the 
missionary’s heart, and then you will understand why every 
one of them asks your prayers before he asks anything else. 


CHAPTER V 


A BROADENING WORK 
1898-1900 


The aim of this chapter will be to sketch the expanding 
growth of Friends China Mission during the last two years 
of the nineteenth century. It was a time of increase in the 
number of missionaries as well as of Chinese converts to 
Christianity. It was notably a time of expansion into new 
territory. 

The year 1897 drew toward its close with five members of 
the mission busily and joyously engaged, each in the work 
of her department. Esther Butler, as superintendent, car- 
ried many burdens in all the departments, but especially in 
the Woman’s Training School which was now supplying 
Bible women for her own and other missions. Dr. Gaynor 
with her usual ardor was going forward with medical work 
in hospital and dispensary. She was sparing no time nor 
labor in her efforts to train Chinese girls and women for 
efficient helpers. Lenna Stanley, laboring more quietly 
though not less earnestly, was building character among the 
pupils in her schools. Margaret Holme and Effie Murray 
—she had returned to Nanking and joined the mission in 
1896—were busy in the hospital chapel and ward, in street 
chapel and private home, bearing the Gospel message. All 
were again and again cheered by the salvation of souls and 
growth in grace on the part of many believers. 

Dr. Mary Isabella French Arrives. Three days before 
Christmas, 1897, the little group of faithful women at Nan- 
king was gladdened by the coming of another to join their 
ranks. Out of the village of Damascus, Ohio, where God 
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had found our pioneer missionary, He had called this young 
woman, Dr. Mary Isabella French. Almost might we have 
referred to her as a girl, for her four years at Earlham Col- 
lege, one spent in teaching at Damascus Academy, and, 
again, three in the Medical College of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity had not robbed her of her ringing childhood laugh- 
ter nor of the rounded contour of her beautiful girlhood 
face. It was at once evident to all that their new co-worker 
had come doubly equipped—with healing for the body and 
life giving messages for the soul. Her devotion and faith- 
fulness in all the relations of life and service have blessed 
the mission from that day to this. 

By this time, the missionaries felt that their numbers 
were now sufficient to warrant the opening of evangelistic 
work in an out-post. They were led, providentially, as it 
then appeared, and as it has since been confirmed, to under- 
take such work at Luho, a city twenty-five miles north of 
Nanking. As one sees these Spirit-filled women, occupied 
early and late with the work already begun, pushing out 
into the regions beyond, he is reminded of the Galilean min- 
istry of our Lord. They came to him saying, “All are seek- 
ing Thee,’ and He replied: “Let us go elsewhere into the 
next towns that I may preach there also.” 

A New Station Opened at Luho. The city to which 
they were directed stands near the center of a rich agri- 
cultural district of the same name. Its massive wall measures 
just more than three miles in circuit. Out from the city 
to east, west, or south stretches the productive alluvial plain 
of the Yangtse, one of whose smaller tributaries (the Chu 
River) winds through the district, skirting the city wall on 
its south side and opening an artery for trade with the 
outside world. This rich, silt soil produces two or three 
crops each year of rice, wheat, soy beans, corn, peanuts, and 
numerous varieties of vegetables. And, well it is that genial 
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climate and fertile soil favor the Luho district, for in its 
limits are no fewer than 300,000 souls. 

Luho is a proud city, often referred to by its older 
families as “the city of iron,” while many residents take 
pride in calling it “Little Nanking.” These titles were 
merited by the heroic stand which the city made against the 
rebels during the Taiping Rebellion. 

Overrun by The Taipings. The writer asks permis- 
sion to digress at this point and point back to an event in 
Chinese history which greatly affected both Luho and Nan- 
king. Space here is not sufficient for the details of the ill- 
conceived Taiping Rebellion, yet, its main features may well 
be noted. Hong Siu-tsuen with whom this rebellion orig- 
inated, was born of a poor family in one of the southern 
provinces. He aspired to public office. At the age of twenty, 
while at Canton attending a government civil service ex- 
amination, he was handed a Christian tract by Liang Ah-fah, 
the first Chinese Christian set apart by Robert Morrison for 
the work of the ministry. Learning the nature of the tract 
Hong threw it aside in his home, and for ten years he did 
not read it. In the meantime, following a severe illness, he 
became a subject of cateleptic fits often accompanied by 
strange visions. Somehow relating these visions to what he 
later read in the Christian tract, he conceived the idea of a 
crusade against both idolatry and the reigning Manchu 
Dynasty. At last, styling China the ‘Heavenly Kingdom” 
and himself the “Heavenly King” he issued a call to arms. 
The dissatisfied classes flocked to his standard. By the year 
1850, he had gathered around him his leaders and chosen 
his lieutenants. Two years later he began his dreadful 
march northward. Banners at the head of his army bore 
the inscriptions, “Heavenly Father,” “Heavenly Elder 
Brother,” “Heavenly King,” ete. Village and city alike 
fell before his conquering advance into Central China, and 
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before the end of the year he held Wuchang and Hanyang 
at the very heart of the empire. 

The Rebels Meet Reverses. By the beginning of March, 
the next year, his rebel forces had swept the cities along the 
Yangtse River and were encamping before Nanking. In 
ten days more, breaches had been battered in its walls and 
its defendants put to death. The victorious army swept on 
to other cities, and another two months saw the beginning 
of an expedition against Peking itself. By the beginning 
of winter his army was within 100 miles of the Capital, 
when its advance was finally checked by the imperialists. 
The expedition was lost, but Hong held central and south- 
ern China. He had himself proclaimed ‘Emperor of China” 
with his capital at Nanking. 

But Hong’s government—or rather misgovernment—dis- 
satisfied the masses, and many of his cities soon renewed 
their loyalty to Peking. Even Nanking, itself, was retaken 
by the imperialists after a long seige of intense suffering in 
1859-60 during which, it is said, human flesh was offered for 
sale in the meat markets of the city. In May, 1860, a force 
of rebels again seized the city. The carnage was awful. 
Cruelty and violence reigned supreme. Large districts of 
the fair city were laid in ruins. Nothing was held sacred 
by the vicious, passionate, blood-thirsty rebels, neither virtue, 
life, nor property. 

Blighting Effects of Rebellion. Vhe city of Nanking has 
never fully recovered from the blight of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. After more than 60 years, the visitor to the city may 
yet see traces of the prodigal destruction, while the oldest 
residents still remember with dread those fearful days. 

Through the influence of Li Hung-chang, later so 
prominent in Chinese political life and so well known in for- 
eign countries, the Manchu Government at Peking was in- 
duced to seek foreign aid. General Frederick G. Ward, an 
American soldier, offered his services. His “Ever Victorious 
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Force” had not finished the work of quelling the rebellion 
when he died. Gen. Peter Gordon—better known to history 
as “Chinese Gordon”—a Britisher, finished the work in 1864. 
The cost of this rebellion to China had been terrific. The 
fairest of her provinces had been devastated and probably 
as many as 20,000,000 of her people killed. 

As before remarked, it was in connection with Luho’s 
heroic stand against the Taiping rebels that the enviable 
nicknames referred to above, were applied to the city. The 
city had held out until the very eve of the fall of Nanking. 
In consequence, it received its full share of suffering and 
devastation. Buildings in extensive areas of the city were 
razed to the ground. So many of Luho’s women died at 
the hands of their rebel conquerors because of their per- 
sistent effort to resist outrage that, after quiet was restored, 
young women from other districts were brought to Luho 
by the boat-loads to supply wives for the male residents who 
remained. 

Early Beginnings at Luho. To this city and its outlying 
country district our missionaries turned their thought. It 
was a dark, gloomy morning in March, 1898, that Margaret 
Holme and Dr. Gaynor set out to visit Luho, the one with 
a sedan chair, the other riding a donkey. A ride of five miles 
brought them to the river. Then, a native sail-boat carried 
them across the mighty Yangtse a mile and a half wide with 
its swift, spring current. After that, there lay before them 
about eighteen miles for chair and donkey again. The mud 
of the poorly cared for country paths—they do not deserve 
the name of roads—was very deep. Before the day had 
advanced far a heavy downpour of rain began to add to its 
depth and hinder the progress of the travellers. So it was 
that night came on and the two women had the new ex- 
perience of passing a night in a Chinese inn at a village 
five miles from Luho, 

Next morning they entered the city and passed a busy 
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day with the crowds of people, some curious to see the 
“foreign women,” others who suffered from disease daring 
to seek aid of the “woman doctor.’ Both of the missionaries 
found ears eager to hear the Gospel message. As many as 
eight such trips were made by them to Luho in the spring 
of 1898. The stationing of native Christian workers at 
this new out-post was soon considered. 

The Foreign Christian Mission (better known in America 
as the Church of Christ) had, for some time, been renting 
a native house at Luho. Indeed, one of their missionaries, 
Rev. A. F. H. Saw, had himself, spent some time there. They 
encouraged Friends to come to their aid. However, the 
death of Mr. Saw this very spring as well as other projects 
being just then undertaken by the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sion caused them soon to close their Luho work entirely, thus 
leaving responsibility for the evangelization of the city and 
country district entirely upon Friends. It seemed to be 
God’s call for the little mission to “go in and possess the 
land.” Accordingly, a native house was rented and three 
Christians—a Bible woman, a native evangelist, and his wife 
—were stationed there. 

Luho Becomes a Mission Station, 1598. After the heat 
of the summer had broken. somewhat, the ‘missionaries, 
again, traversed the long way to visit Luho. They found all 
going well at the new out-post. But how much better it 
would be if some of the missionaries could live among the 
people at Luho, and thus save time, money, and energy neces- 
sary for the long trips. Accordingly, a native house in the 
western part of the city was rented, slightly modified, and 
on October 25th, Margaret Holme and Dr. Isabella French 
moved to Luho. Dr. French was in her first year of lan- 
guage study, but she found time to hold two clinics each 
week for the sick. Margaret Holme, ever alert to bear glad 
witness for her Master, began to love her way into the 
homes and hearts of the people. 


Chinese Christian 
Workers Starting for 
an Evangelistic Tour. 
“How beautiful are the 
feet of them that bring 
glad tidings of good 
things.” 


A Typical Country Home 
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It was not until after Christmas that the fears and super- 
stitions of the people were sufficiently allayed to make pos- 
sible the holding of public meetings, especially meetings for 
children. But, foundations were being securely laid. Early 
in 1899, Margaret Holme was able to begin a class for 
women in Bible study, though, of course, few of them could 
read. But those who could read a little began to improve, and 
some others were learning. As time went on some of them 
began to pray. Before summer, a school for girls had been 
opened. Interest among the men, also, increased. Soon, the 
need for a mid-week service for prayer and testimony was 
felt, that those who were believing on Christ might have fre- 
quent opportunity for public testimony. 

Late in February, a change in the appointment of work- 
ers transferred Dr. French to Nanking and stationed Effie 
Murray with Margaret Holme at Luho. As both were giv- 
ing full time to the mission work, this change gave oppor- 
tunity for a number of visits to the towns and villages of 
the district by both the foreign workers and the native help- 
ers. God’s favor was upon the work and it prospered. 

It should be noted here, that, from the first, Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting have taken a special interest in 
the Luho station. It was largely through their missionaries 
and gifts of money that several now important lines of 
service were first undertaken there. 

A wider view of the untouched field at Luho called the 
missionaries to prayer that God would send forth more 
reapers. Another native evangelist was needed at once. And 
he was ready to go, as they soon learned. Mr. Cheng Ih 
Ting, a weaver by trade, had six years before this time be- 
come a Christian. He had joined the Methodist church in 
Nanking where he was employed in his trade. He was a 
native of one of the Luho villages in which his family still 
lived. Through the years since his conversion, he had been 
yearning for the evangelization of his own district. Soon, ar- 
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rangements were made for the transfer of his membership to 
Friends church and he was employed as a second evangelist 
at Luho. He proved a faithful, spiritually-minded helper 
through the ensuing years. Until he was called to “higher 
service” he labored loyally for the salvation of his people. 

Wilbur A. Estes and Wife Arrive. In the homeland, 
also, the Lord was thrusting out laborers. For some time it 
had seemed to the missionaries that the work would be 
greatly strengthened by the coming of a man and wife. So, 
it came to pass that in the spring 1899, Wilbur A. Estes and 
his wife, Julia B. Estes of Maine were accepted by the Home 
Board for the China Mission. Their support was guaranteed 
by two Friends of New England Yearly Meeting. Money 
for travel to the field came in answer to earnest prayer, and 
they reached Nanking late in October. 

The coming of Wilbur A. Estes marked a new era in 
Friends China Mission. Up to this time its missionaries had 
all been women. With the coming of a man, the possibilities 
of wider service were, at once, apparent. As soon as Mr. 
Estes had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language, he 
took an active part in the evangelistic and educational work 
of both the stations. 

Another Physician, Dr. George F. DeVol. One other 
man was soon to arrive and thus bring the total number of 
missionaries up to nine. Early in January, 1900, Dr. George 
Fox DeVol reached Nanking. He was a graduate of Earl- 
ham College and of New York University Medical College. 
Belonging to New York Yearly Meeting, he was supported 
on the field by gifts from its membership. A few days after 
his arrival 


on January 17—and according to plans pre- 
viously made, he and Dr. Isabella French were united in mar- 
riage. The wedding ceremony was solemnized at the 
“Quakerage”’ in the presence of many of Dr. French’s 
friends, both missionary and Chinese, with Esther Butler 
officiating. Another missionary home was thus established 
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out of which the Gospel was to radiate into some of the dark 
corners of Chinese life. On Chinese soil the marriage bond 
was sealed; on Chinese soil husband and wife unitedly 
labored in the Master’s vineyard; and on Chinese soil the 
bond was, finally, to be broken only by the hand of death. 

Kuling, A Life-Giving Summer Retreat. Until the year 
1898, the missionaries had remained at Nanking during the 
hot seasons unless, perchance, sickness made a change im- 
perative. Escape from the heat and miasma of the lower 
Yangtse Valley could be secured by going to Japan, but the 
trip was too expensive to be feasible. Yet, in the case of at 
least three of our early missionaries, recovery from severe 
illness was found only in this way. However, as the num- 
ber of missionaries in this section of China increased, their 
thought was turned to the seeking of some simpler means of 
avoiding the heat during the summer weeks. 

Near the city of Kiukiang, about 300 miles up the 
Yangtse from Nanking, is a range of mountains rising 
some 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the plain. Near-by mis- 
sionaries conceived the idea of purchasing a site among these 
mountains and erecting bungalows for use during the sum- 
mer. In the spring of 1895, Lenna M. Stanley chanced to be 
visiting Kiukiang for the purpose of studying missionary 
work carried on there, when a small party of men and women 
were planning a visit to this recently purchased “mountain 
estate.” She joined the party, thinking to buy a small plot 
of the land for Friends Mission. But the Chinese living 
near the foot-hills bitterly opposed the “foreigners” and their 
project of building summer homes in the mountains. Con- 
sequently, the party was driven back and, indeed, the trip 
proved to be actually perilous. After nearly two days of 
fruitless effort, the party turned back to the city, followed 
by a crowd of mountain men screaming and waving brush- 
wood at them as though they were wild beasts. It became 
apparent that the plan of the mountaineers was to separate 
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the men from the women and kill the former. One man 
was actually surrounded and the angry mob shouting, “kill, 
kill” could not be induced to fall back until one of his com- 
panions drew a revolver and threatened to use it. Within 
two years after this, however, Friends Mission secured a deed 
for a plot of land on the estate which had now come to be 
called Kuling. The next year, Friends missionaries pooled 
their private funds to erect a small cottage, popularly known 
among the little summer family as “The Pepper-boxes,” 
because of its shape. 

Since 1898, it has been the usual custom of the mission- 
aries of Friends China Mission to spend a few weeks each 
summer in Kuling. There is no fixed rule in the matter 
and some do not go to the mountain every summer. It is, 
however, the opinion of the most experienced missionaries 
of the Yangtse Valley that the few weeks of absence from 
the stations, which this visit to Kuling necessitates, are more 
than compensated by the renewed energy gained from the 
change and rest away from the enervating heat of the plains. 

The early promoters of Kuling Estate conferred a last- 
ing benefit on all the missions of Central China. How many 
lives of little children have been saved by relief from the 
intense heat and disease-laden air of the mission stations! 
How many missionary mothers have been spared to the work 
who otherwise would have been buried prematurely! How 
many men have found in the fresh air and helpful fellow- 
ships of the mountain top just the stimulus needed to send 
them back to their work in the valley with new ideas and 
new zeal. How many times mission boards have been 
spared the disappointment and expense of returning to the 
homeland valued workers before their regular furlough time, 
because Kuling was available! It is reported that when 
Hudson Taylor first visited Kuling, he sat down and wept, 
saying: “Oh, 1f we had only known of this place, I would 
have six graves less in China.” 
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Review of Friends Mission at End of Century. In sum- 
mary, the century closed with Esther Butler on the field 
just more than twelve full years. The mission had been 
established nearly ten years. A staff of nine missionaries 
had been gathered. Five of these were evangelists; three, 
physicians ; and one, a teacher. The staff of Chinese helpers 
consisted of three evangelists, six Bible women, four teach- 
ers, and two medical helpers—all Christians and most of 
them trained by our own missionaries. 

Prosperous evangelistic work was being carried on at 
both the stations—Nanking and Luho—while at the former 
an extensive medical service had been built up. The girls’ 
boarding school and three day schools at Nanking were in a 
thriving condition, and, at Luho, a beginning had been made 
in day school work. The native Friends church had grown 
from a membership of five to fifty while a score of others 
were deeply interested. Since the completion of the hos- 
pital building at Nanking in 1896, regular Sunday preaching 
services had been conducted in its chapel room. 

The mission owned about two acres of land on which 
stood three substantial buildings, all erected of gray brick 
and roofed with sheet steel. The mission had many friends 
among the missionaries of other churches in the Yangtse 
Valley, while in the homeland, it was claiming the interest 
and loyal support of large numbers of Iriends in Ohio, New 
York, New England and other Yearly Meetings. Evidences 
of God’s leading encouraged the workers to go forward. 
Esther Butler, in her annual report early in 1900, writes: 
“All through the years since the beginning of the work here, 
God’s presence has always been among us. No moment has 
ever been so dark, nor discouragements so many, as to hide 
His face or cause us to doubt the faithfulness of Him who 
planted the mission here.” 

But, even then, could be heard deep mutterings of the 
storm of persecution that was to break over the church in 
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China in that memorable year—1900—and Esther Butler 
closes her report as follows: ‘‘The outlook for China from 
our side never looked darker—unrest and rebellion every- 
where. In the North, real persecution for the native Chris- 
tians and not a little peril for the missionaries. But the Lord 
reigns far above all, and we who may know the signs of the 
times can but double our eagerness that the greatest number 
may know Him at His coming. “Then will we not fear 
though the earth do change, the nations rage, and the king- 
doms move ; the Lord, even our God, is our refuge’.” 


CHAPTER VI 


CHINA IN CRISIS 
1900 


The year 1900 marked a crisis in the history of missions 
in China. So far-reaching are the results of the happenings 
of this year that some understanding of them is desirable, 
and, indeed, necessary to a clear understanding of the his- 
tory of any mission in China since that time. During the 
entire Christian era, perhaps, no single twelve months has 
ever witnessed so great a persecution and martyrdom of 
Christians. 

Empress Dowager, Instigator of the Plot. In order to 
see the Manchu Court at Peking as it existed in 1900, let us 
look back to the year 1861—just at the time when the 
Taiping Rebellion was threatening to dethrone the Tartars 
and drive them back to their old home north of the Great 
Wall. The Emperor Hien Feng died that year, leaving 
as heir to the throne his five year old son, Tung Chi. Now, 
the legitimate Empress was childless, and Tung Chi was the 
son of Tsze Hsi, the Emperor’s favorite concubine. After 
the death of the emperor and during the minority of the 
heir these two women ruled China, the mother of the heir 
because of her superior abilities slowly gaining most of the 
control. But in his nineteenth year, Tung Chi died. His 
mother, since known to the world as the Empress Dowager, 
pushed aside all rivals and put on the throne her nephew, 
the infant son of her sister whose husband was a brother 
to Hien Feng, the former Emperor. ‘This left control 
of state affairs still in her own hands, for she ruled with a 
strong and dominating will both the empire and the young 
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emperor. While he was the nominal ruler of China for 
thirty-four years, he never actually had control except dur- 
ing the “hundred day reign” to be referred to in the next 
chapter. Many stories are related to show how her strong 
will dominated his. When a circle of maidens stood before 
him and the one toward whom he should point his scepter 
was to become his empress, the Empress Dowager,seeing 
him waver, snatched the scepter from him and pointed it 
toward her niece. 

Encroachment of Foreign Powers. But the closing de- 
cades of the nineteenth century were testing times for the 
Manchus, and a ruler with less self-control, good judgment 
of men, and real courage than the Empress Dowager pos- 
sessed would have lost the throne. They were decades of 
political awakening. The aloofness which, through the cen- 
turies, China had maintained from the rest of the world was 
no longer possible. Foreign powers were encroaching on her 
sovereignty. Contrive as she would, the Empress Dowager 
was forced to grant embarrassing concessions to other 
nations. Great Britain had, long since, taken Hongkong. 
Japan had, in 1895, gained Formosa and, in a decisive mili- 
tary victory, shown the world that China's territory could 
be seized easily. Russia had just taken Port Arthur; Ger- 
many, Kia-chow; and Great Britain, Wei-hai-wei. Even 
France and Italy were demanding slices of territory in the 
South. Is it any wonder that the very existence of the em- 
pire seemed to its rulers to be threatened—and all because 
of the coming of the “foreigner” to their midst? 


The common people, though little understanding the 
danger pointed out in the previous paragraph, had, never- 
theless, their own cause for fear. The “foreigners” were 
introducing labor-saving machinery and devices from the 
West. Take the steam railway as an example. By the build- 
ing of a railway from Peking to Tientsin the boatmen and 
carters of the district had been, for the most part, deprived 
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of their means of livelihood. The railway was transporting 
the freight which they had formerly carried. It will be un- 
derstood by the reader that in a dense population such as 
China’s where labor is abundant, competition in securing 
employment is very keen. Hence, the bringing in of any 
labor-saving machinery serves only to aggravate the ex- 
isting situation and make “the struggle for bread” more 
bitter. 

The Boxer Movement Against Foreigners Launched. 
News that the Peking Government had granted concessions 
for the building of yet other railroads filtered down to the 
people of the provinces. An intense anti-foreign feeling be- 
gan to express itself. In the province of Shantung this 
hatred crystallized into an organization of the Boxers, a 
fanatical secret society whose aim was to drive out all for- 
eigners from China and eliminate all foreign influence. The 
Boxers called themselves the “I Ho Chuan” (Righteous 
Harmony Fists). Their membership consisted largely of 
young men. They went through certain exercises and sub- 
mitted to a crude form of hypnotism in the belief that thereby 
they were made immune from foreign bullets, and that the 
demons and deities of heaven and earth became their allies 
in saving China to the Chinese. The movement rapidly grew 
in strength under the secret encouragement of the throne. 
The fanatical zeal of these bands, “armed with great swords 
and glorying in blood,” was fanned to a flame by a long con- 
tinued drought and the oft repeated suggestion that the im- 
pending famine was due to the presence of the “foreign 
devils.” The frenzied Boxers purposed to kill all foreigners, 
whether missionaries or traders; also, all Chinese Christians 
who would not renounce their faith—for, did not these 
Christians believe a “foreign” religion? 

The Storm Bursts. The storm of persecution burst at 
the end of May, 1900. A number of Shantung villages oc- 
cupied by Christian converts were destroyed, the converts 
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massacred, and some missionaries killed. All North China 
was soon overrun by Boxer bands. They robbed, looted, 
and burned buildings, massacred the people, and tore up 
railway tracks. Soon Peking, itself, was in the throes of 
mad excitement. One can judge of the frame of mind of 
the people when he reads the following partial translation 
of a Boxer placard posted in the Capital City: “In a cer- 
tain street in Peking some worshipers of the I Ho Chuan at 
midnight saw a spirit descend in their midst. The spirit was 
silent for a long time, and all the congregation fell upon their 
knees and prayed. Then a terrible voice was heard, saying: 

““T am none other than the great Yu Ti (God of the 
unseen world) come down to you in person. I have de- 
scended to make known to you that these are times of trouble 
in the world, and that it is impossible to set aside the decrees 
of fate. Disturbances are to be dreaded from the foreign 
devils ; everywhere they are starting missions, erecting tele- 
graphs, and building railways; they do not believe in the 
sacred doctrine, and they speak evil of the gods. Their sins 
are as numberless as the hairs of the head. Therefore, [ am 
wroth, and my thunders have pealed forth. By night and 
by day I have thought of these things. Should | command 
my generals to come down to earth, even they would not 
have strength to change the course of fate. For this reason 
I have given forth my decree that I shall descend to earth 
at the head of all the saints and spirits; and that wherever 
the I Ho Chuan are gathered together, there shall the gods 
be in their midst. 

“*The will of heaven is that the telegraph wires be first 
cut, then the railways torn up, and then shall the foreign 
devils be decapitated. In that day shall the hour of their 
calamities come. The time for rain to fall is yet afar off, and 
all on account of the devils. I hereby make known these 
commands to all you righteous ones, that you may seek 
unitedly to exterminate all foreign devils, and so turn aside 
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the wrath of heaven. And on the day when it is done the 
wind and rain shall be according to your desire. Therefore I 
expressly command you to make this known in every place’.” 

The Western Powers Take Action. By this time gov- 
ernment representatives of the various western nations in 
Peking realized that danger to their nationals was imminent. 
Hurriedly, they issued orders for missionaries, traders, and 
foreign officials in North China to come immediately into 
Peking. A mixed body of marines was hurried from Tien- 
tsin to the Capital for their protection. Without warning, 
the Chancellor of the Japanese Legation and the German 
Minister were murdered. On June 14, Peking was cut off 
from communication with the rest of the world. For nearly 
two months no news of the conditions within the walls 
reached the western nations. 

America hurried troops from the Philippines. Other 
nations massed their near-by forces at Tientsin. They set 
about rebuilding the torn-up track of the railway in order to 
reestablish communication with Peking. But the Boxers 
opposed their work. Hundreds of the workmen were killed. 
Then the admirals of the allied fleets captured the Taku 
forts before Tientsin. With this, China blindly declared 
war on the rest of the world. With this declaration the whole 
situation was clarified. It was now, for the first time, en- 
tirely evident that the Boxer uprising was inspired and sup- 
ported by the throne. 

Stege of Peking Broken. By the early days of August, 
troops had arrived in such numbers that Tientsin had been 
seized, and a relief column of 20,000 men had set out for 
Peking. On August 14, the allied forces entered the city 
and broke the siege. They found the westerners herded to- 
gether in the legations. All during the two months the 
Boxers had kept them under fire. The loss of life had been 
heavy. The combined band of marines, soldiers, and 
civilians of the various nationalities, which had never num- 
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bered more than 500, had grown smaller day by day. Ninety 
had been killed and one hundred and thirty-one wounded. 

It was a day of rejoicing for those who had been so 
long besieged. With thanksgiving to God for deliverance, 
they cabled to their homelands Psalm 124:7, which reads: 
“Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowl- 
ers; the snare is broken, and we are escaped.” 

Peking had suffered terribly at the hands of the Box- 
ers. In their mad craze to destroy foreign property, they 
had set fires which devastated large tracts of the city. 
Thousands of houses had been looted, and the allied soldiers 
—some of them—upon entering the city continued this sin- 
ister work, carrying their operations into the palace itself. 

Then began negotiations for peace. China was at the 
mercy of the powers, and in their frame of mind just at 
that moment, they were not too ready to show mercy. Many 
believe that this eventful year would have witnessed the 
breaking up of the Chinese empire and its division among 
the foreign nations but for the consummate wisdom and 
tact displayed by that able statesman, John Hay, who was 
then our Secretary of State, at Washington. 

The Flow of Christian Blood. Shall we turn our 
thoughts again to the sufferings endured during these months 
by the Christians. Those who had been able to reach 
Peking had taken refuge in houses adjoining the British 
Legation where they enjoyed such protection as the foreign 
marines were able to give them. Yet, even for them some 
days were dark. At one time it was feared that the native 
Christian church would be entirely exterminated. How the 
Lord in special ways met their needs may best be told by 
one of their number, Pastor Gao, in a later chapter. 

The Chinese Christians out in the provinces of North 
China did not fare so well. Thousands won the martyr’s 
crown rather than deny their Lord. The Christian heroism 
of those weeks should forever silence the critic of Chinese 
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missions. No longer does one hear the term, “rice Chris- 
tians” applied to the followers of Christ in China. Put to the 
test in the glowing fires of persecution, the Chinese church 
revealed the pure gold of unswerving loyalty to Christ. 

Pastor Meng, a Christian Martyr. Many and inspiring 
are the stories of heroism displayed during this summer. 
The martyrdom of Pastor Meng is typical of many, and we 
recount it briefly here. He was a descendant of the famous 
Chinese philosopher, Mencius, and the first ordained native 
pastor of the American Board (Congregational Church). 
At the time of the Boxer outbreak, Pastor Meng was near 
Peking. He could have remained there and, doubtless, 
have saved his life with the thousands of others. But, back 
at the city of Paotingfu were his comrades in Christian 
service, Horace Pitkin, that noble young missionary from 
Yale, and two missionary ladies. So, Meng bravely faced 
death to be with them and his own church members to the 
end. After four days of walking through districts infested 
with Boxer hordes, he reached home. He went about his 
work of preaching as usual, at the same time sending the 
Christians of his church away, one by one, to places of 
safety. 

All chance for the missionaries to flee had passed. Meng 
and some of his Chinese co-workers determined to stay 
with them. Said he, “Our missionaries have remained with 
us; we will stand by them, and live or die together.” 

His own son of 15 years was sent away that some mem- 
ber of the Meng family might be left alive to preach 
Jesus. Then, came his day of coronation—two days before 
that of his missionary comrades. Seized by the Boxers and 
dragged to their altar, he was there beheaded. His body was 
buried in a ditch back of the temple. While his head was 
exposed in a public place after the custom when criminals 
were beheaded. ‘Thus fell ‘‘a soldier of the cross, a fol- 
lower of the Lamb,” winning the martyr’s crown. 
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More than two thousand Protestant Chinese Christians 
(and no less than 30,000 Roman Catholics) met death in a 
similar manner during those awful days. Foreign mission- 
aries suffered extremely, while 135 of them and 53 of their 
children went to martyr’s graves before the hand of slaugh- 
ter was stayed. 

Boxer Uprising A Master-Move of Satan. Thus far lit- 
tle has been said about the workings of the unseen powers 
of darkness to hinder the preaching of the Gospel of Light. 
In laying bare the underlying motive of the Chinese express- 
ing as they did their hatred of the “foreign devils” by re- 
curring riots in the 90’s and by the massacre of foreigners 
and Chinese Christians in 1900, the desire has been to make 
it plain that Christianity was not responsible for the out- 
breaks. It was the presence of foreigners rather than the 
introduction of Christianity that China feared. The reason 
that, in the Boxer uprising, missionaries were killed rather 
than traders is that the former lived in the interior sections 
of the empire where flight was difficult. The traders, on 
the other hand, lived in the port cities and were soon out of 
danger. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the forces of dark- 
ness had been long and deeply intrenched in China. The 
teaching of the Gospel was sure to arouse antagonism. Light 
and darkness were pitted the one against the other. Satan’s 
hosts were marshalled against those of the Son of God. One 
is led to believe that the bitterness and diabolical frenzy of 
the Boxers is to be explained only by regarding the outbreak 
not so much as a rash effort of would-be patriots to rid 
their land of foreigners as the master move of Satan to rid 
China of Christ. 

Providentially, the martyrdoms of 1900 were confined 
to a few of the 18 provinces. Some of the viceroys in cen- 
tral and southern China were wiser than their Peking rulers. 
Deviating from the letter of decrees handed down from the 
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throne, they gave foreigners ample opportunity to seek safety. 
It is reported that when the viceroy at Nanking read the 
order from his sovereign to kill the missionaries, he wept 
and said: ‘“They have done no harm. Why kill them?” Not 
‘only did he disregard the decree, but he even beheaded a 
score or more of Chinese who were disturbing and threaten- 
ing the property and lives of foreigners. 

Friends Missionaries All Safe. In Nanking and Luho, 
the mission work went on without hindrance during the 
spring and summer. True, there was unrest everywhere. 
Reports of the massacres in the North came day after day, 
yet the quieting hand of God was upon our missionaries. 
Little did they dream that in the viceroy’s yamen was the 
order for the execution of every one of them. At last, on 
July 23, they were ordered out of the interior to Shanghai or 
Japan. Again, the mission property had to be left to the 
protection of the Chinese soldiery. 

The Doctors DeVol, Mr. and Mrs. Estes, and Lenna 
Stanley took refuge in Japan. Esther Butler and Effe Mur- 
ray stayed in Shanghai, while Dr. Gaynor and Margaret 
Holme were in America on furlough. 

Though a part of the missionaries were able to return 
to Nanking in December, it was not till January of the 
next year that schools and other mission work could reopen. 
It was only after a considerable lapse of time that quiet was 
restored in all parts of the empire. Slight anti-foreign dis- 
turbances occurred at intervals during the ensuing two years. 
The only one of these materially affecting the work of 
Friends Mission occurred late in February, 1901, when a 
rented street chapel building in Nanking was burned with a 
loss to the mission of near sixty dollars’ worth of furniture 
and books. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE DAWN OF A BETTER DAY 
1901-1905 


The Boxer year proved a turning point in the history 
of Christian missions in China. It marked a change of 
attitude. The nation which, for centuries had faced the 
past, now looked briefly at the present, and then slowly 
turned its gaze toward the future. A new era was begin- 
ning. The wrath of man and the machinations of Satan 
himself were to praise God. “The blood of martyrs” was 
again to prove “the seed of the church.” 

New Doors Opened Wide to the Gospel. Doors of serv- 
ice were now opened to the Christian church which had, 
heretofore, been closed. People began to take a new 
interest in the missionary and his message. They thronged 
the street chapels and listened as never before. Only the 
previous year, twelve out of the eighteen provinces had 
been swept clean of missionaries. Now, these messengers 
of the cross were back at their posts preparing eager 
throngs for a great Gospel harvest. 

Writing from Hankow, “the Chicago of China,’ Dr. 
Griffith John said: “Our prospects today are vastly brighter 
than they were six years ago. At that time I was begin- 
ning to despond. I do not despond now. My heart is full 
of eager expectation.” 

Three years after the tragic summer, an official of one 
of the mission boards which suffered most writes: “In 
North China where three years ago all was ruin, hundreds 
of new preaching places have been opened, and larger 
accessions than ever have been made this year to the 
churches.” 
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Writing early in 1905, our own missionary, Wilbur A. 
Estes, says: “My report at this time should be distinctly 
one of encouragement, for never, I think, since I have 
been in China have I seen so many signs of what seems a 
genuine and widespread movement towards the worship 
of the true God as are at present apparent.” 

As early as March, 1901, Esther Butler had sensed the 
new and better opportunities. In a home letter, she says: 
“There can be no doubt but that China is groping for the 
light. Doors are opening everywhere. There has not been 
such readiness for the Gospel before. I am glad to have 
lived to see this day. I hope I may live to see the full 
light of day upon this people.” 

This same eagerness to hear and understand the Gospel 
was generally manifested in all parts of China, and dur- 
ing the five years following the Boxer outbreak the mem- 
bership of the Christian church was more than doubled. 

Dr. Gaynor Fights Cholera Epidemic. This changed at- 
titude of the people was apparent, also, in Christian medi- 
cal work. Old superstitions were giving way rapidly. 
People flocked to the hospitals bringing their sick for 
treatment. Esther Butler, in 1902, while on her second 
home furlough, reported to Ohio Yearly Meeting that no 
less than 4,000 patients had been treated in the twelve 
months just ending, by Dr. Gaynor and her helpers, while 
255 had been cared for as in-patients in the hospital wards. 

It was in this same summer that an awful epidemic of 
cholera broke out in Nanking. All the men physicians 
were away from the city at the time. Dr. Gaynor organ- 
ized a campaign of relief. Soon, she was joined by Dr. 
W. FE. Macklin of the Foreign Christian Mission. The 
local officials came to their aid with funds. With the pur- 
pose of correcting ignorance and removing superstition 
from the stricken people, they posted the city with hun- 
dreds of placards setting forth the cause of cholera along 
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with the measures necessary for its prevention and cure. 
Together they waged the fight against death all through 
the trying days with oppressive heat and disease-laden 
air until victory was won. 

Among the tasks accomplished was the distribution of 
preventative medicine to about 50,000 persons. It was 
just such beautiful, self-denying service as this which had 
large part in inspiring the Chinese of the Yangtse Valley 
with confidence in the ability and sincerity of the for- 
eigners “within their gates.” And it will be remembered 
that along with this medical service so nobly given the 
people were, also, receiving the Gospel. 

The New Day in Lenna Stanley's School. In view of 
the new attitude of the people toward the missionary 
preacher and doctor, one is not surprised to find a readi- 
ness, also, of parents to entrust their children to the train- 
ing of the missionary teacher. Three months after she 
had reopened school, Lenna Stanley writes that her girls 
seemed “to appreciate their privileges as never before.” 
The secret of the change of attitude of the pupil lay with 
the parent. New applicants began to clamor for admis- 
sion, till all space in the school building was occupied. 
Then, during the summer vacation, the roof of the build- 
ing was removed and a second story added. This doubled 
its capacity. Yet, even so, it was rapidly filled with girls 
eager for an education under Christian influences. It is 
notable, too, that whereas in former years there had been 
little willingness on the part of parents to pay for the 
schooling of their daughters, money now began to come 
into the school treasury. This would be, in part, accounted 
for by the fact that the school was now drawing many of 
its new students from families in better financial circum- 
stances than those from which the earlier pupils came. 
We note another improvement which Lenna Stanley ap- 
preciated. After vacations now the girls came back from 
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their homes in better condition. So far-reaching was the 
move toward cleanliness that at the beginning of a new 
term when the girls returned to the school “only two had 
body lice, and very few had head lice.” 

China’s Peaceful Revolution. The remarkable changes 
suggested by the above paragraphs were signs of what 
may well be called a “peaceable revolution’—the greatest 
Revolution which China has ever witnessed. It began 
even before 1900, and is still on after more than a quarter 
of a century. 

In the previous chapter, reference was made to the 
“hundred day reign of Kwang Hsu.” When he came of 
age in 1898, he put aside his aunt, the famous Empress 
Dowager, and took over the affairs of government, him- 
self. He had neither the stubborn will nor the wily crafti- 
ness of his aunt, but he more nearly sensed China’s needs 
than did she. He realized that the impact of ideas from 
the West meant a change among his people. The China 
of to-morrow could not be the China of yesterday. He 
determined upon most ambitious reforms. But his youth 
made him forget how conservative his subjects were. He 
would do in a day the work of a quarter of a century. 
Gathering about him the country’s most radical reform- 
ers he began to issue edict after edict which threw down 
long-established institutions and set up new ones. Among 
those edicts which seemed most startling were the fol- 
lowing: The Manchu nobles were to be sent abroad that 
by the educational value of travel they might better serve 
China on their return. The publication of newspapers, 
which had hitherto been suppressed, was to be encouraged. 
Temples were to be replaced by schools in which Western 
learning was taught. A national system of modern schools 
was to be set up, with primary schools, high schools, and 
colleges located in the various towns, cities, and provincial 
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capitals; while the whole system was to be capped with a 
great university at Peking. 

The Emperor a Prisoner. Interesting, indeed, are these 
edicts to those who see some of them being wrought out 
in China today. But the time was not ripe for them in 
1898. The reactionary forces of the nation urged the Em- 
press Dowager to assert her rights as “ancestor” to the 
emperor and again take control. So it was that one Sep- 
tember day in 1898, he was seized by a band of palace 
guards, and remained a virtual prisoner under control of 
his aunt till his death ten years later. 

But the spirit of reform was abroad. The Empress 
Dowager might delay, but could not stop it. What must 
have been her feelings when in 1901, she, herself, issued 
edicts in substance identical with those for which she had 
dethroned her nephew! She ordered the examination halls 
in the provincial capitals to be turned into colleges. She 
provided for the establishment of colleges and normal 
schools in other leading cities. She called for the opening 
of a high school in each county-seat city, with numerous 
elementary and primary schools everywhere. She even 
modified, and in 1905 abolished altogether, the time hon- 
ored system of literary examinations. 

When the people demand reform, rulers have little 
choice. Consequently, absolute rule began to give way, 
and before the Empress Dowager died plans were taking 
form for the adoption of some sort of constitutional gov- 
ernment, 

China's Old-Tvpe Schools. A paragraph or two may 
profitably be given to China’s system of education prior 
to 1900. There was no public educational system. Prac- 
tically all schools were private. Some of them still sur- 
vive. They were ill-adapted, at best, to the needs of boys 
—girls’ schools were almost unknown. The teacher was 
usually underpaid. He often “boarded round” in the homes 
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of his pupils. Even where he was paid in cash his annual 
salary often fell as low as $50 or $75. As each pupil paid 
his tuition fees monthly the teacher’s salary varied as sick- 
ness or absence from other causes reduced his enrollment. 
School hours began about eight in the morning and ended 
at five in the afternoon with very little time allowed for 
rest to either teacher or pupil. The number of pupils varied 
from five to twenty. There was no attempt to classify 
them. Each plodded his weary way alone, driven by the 
threats of his teacher. All study was vocal, and when all 
were repeating the long pages which they had to commit 
to memory the school-room became a veritable bedlam. 
The smaller pupils understood practically nothing of what 
they were memorizing, and no attempt was made by the 
teacher to explain. The schools were housed in damp, dark, 
poorly ventilated rooms. The seating was of narrow 
benches without backs and far too high for the little tots. 
Neither teacher, equipment, nor subject matter was suited 
to the needs of growing boys. 

The Literary Examinations. If the government had 
failed to establish schools, it had, at least, provided a 
great stimulus to them. For 1300 years the road to public 
office in China had been the rough, uncertain one of the 
scholar. Centuries before the nations of the West began 
the use of civil service examinations, China had been using 
this plan for selecting and promoting her officials. 

At the yearly examinaitons in the provincial capitals, 
thousands of young men—not all young, for not a few 
continued to sit for the examinations until they were old 
men—swarmed the now famous examination halls. Esther 
Butler’s diary refers to a visit she made to these halls in 
Nanking in 1888 to hand out Christian tracts. “There were 
29,000,” she writes. This is quite possible, for the halls 
at Nanking had a capacity for 30,000 candidates. The in- 
tensity of the desire to hold office is indicated by the large 
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number who attended the examinations. Yet most of them 
were doomed to disappointment. Probably not more than 
one in a hundred candidates received a degree, and not 
one in twenty who received a degree ever was rewarded 
with a government office. 

Possibly the greatest advantage of this old system of 
examination was, as is pointed out in Volume 1 of “The 
Middle Kingdom,” that it created a safe and powerful 
“middle class to shape public opinion.” To quote further 
from the same volume, “These examinations have done 
more to maintain the stability and explain the continuance 
of the Chinese government than any other single cause.” 
But they are now a part of history. The halls in whose 
little cells—hardly more than 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 
6 feet high—candidates suffered, and in some cases died, 
have now been torn down to make place for institutions 
of a newer order. 

Mission Property Acquired at Luho. It has been seen 
that the changes following the terrible martyrdoms of 
1900 offered the lovers of Jesus Christ an unprecedented 
opportunity. In both existing and newly opened stations, 
mission work took on new vigor. The Luho station was no 
exception to the rule. Mr. and Mrs. Estes spent some 
months there in the early summer of 1901, but the illness 
of some of the missionaries, unsuitable condition of the 
Chinese house, and excessive rains made it impracticable 
to keep missionaries there throughout the whole year. 
With the coming of the autumn, however, land was pur- 
chased near the West Gate of the city and a semi-foreign 
house erected. The plot of land cost about $135 and the 
house $500, the latter being paid for largely by the sale 
in the homeland of articles made by the Chinese Christian 
Endeavorers at Nanking. Dr. George DeVol, soon after- 
ward, purchased an additional plot of land with money re- 
ceived for teaching English to the sons of an official family 
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in Nanking while his limited knowledge of Chinese and 
the unsettled conditions of the country alike kept him from 
the practice of medicine. 

Sorrows and Heartaches. Along with its joys and suc- 
cesses the mission, also, had its sorrows and failures. 
Among the latter were a number of misunderstandings 
among the missionaries themselves. Due more to over- 
work in combatting the cholera scourge in 1902 than to 
any other cause, perhaps, Dr. Gaynor that same fall pre- 
sented her resignation. As Esther Butler, the superin- 
tendent, was absent from the field, she was induced to go 
on with her medical service until the next winter, when 
her resignation was accepted and she returned to America 
at her own expense. In 1906, she again applied to the 
Board, and was returned to China in 1907. During her 
stay in America she cared for her aged mother, and was 
employed for two years in deputation work for the women 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Effie Murray had not always found it easy to accept 
the appointments assigned her. The problems arising from 
this situation added such burdens to her associates that in 
1906 her contract with the Mission was terminated. 

Again, Harriett M. Shimer of Cleveland, Ohio, accom- 
panied by her daughter, Olive, had joined the Friends 
Mission at the beginning of 1903. She had been sent out 
on a self-supporting basis. Disappointments in some of her 
investments at home brought new problems and made her 
return to America necessary. 

One could wish to pass over some of the failures and 
heartaches of these missionaries and their co-workers, but 
loyalty to the whole truth forbids. Rather may the reader 
be assured that missionaries, though called of God and 
blest of Him in their service, have temptations like other 
folks. Rather may mission boards double their zeal and 
prayerfulness in the selection of candidates for the field. 
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Then, too, may the church at home realize her duty to pray 
for the missionaries during the entire time of their service. 
May the young men and women who read these pages 
early open their hearts to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
that they may become conformed in word, thought, and 
habit to the beautiful, unselfish image of the Man of 
Galilee. Then, when the call of God comes to you for 
service at home or on a foreign soil both you and those 
associated with you will have fewer heartaches, and God 
will have greater glory. 

- The Shadow of Death. In the one year of 1902, mem- 
bers of Friends Mission were thrice bowed down with grief 
because of the hand of death. The first precious baby of 
the mission, Mary Elizabeth DeVol, came in January to 
win the hearts of all its members, and, her little work 
completed on August 13, left Kuling to be with God. 

On December 4, Julia B. Estes was “called Home,” 
leaving twin babies two weeks old. After another three 
weeks, little Paul went to join his mother, leaving Wilbur 
Estes and little Helen to face the future without wife and 
mother. The next spring, Mr. Estes, assisted by Effie 
Murray who was going for regular furlough, took Helen 
to live with relatives in New England. 

Another death occurring the same year and deeply 
affecting the missionaries was that of Sarah E. Jenkins 
of Mount Pleasant, Ohio. She had been a veritable mother 
to the mission from its inception. She had been president 
of the Home Board from its organization in 1884 until 
1895 when failing health necessitated the selection of an- 
other. But her interest and labors on behalf of the mission 
were sustained to the end of life. 

Among those who have been connected with Friends 
China Mission for a brief period perhaps none has been 
more blessed of God than Eva Pennington, daughter of 
our beloved and honored “father in Israel,’ John Penning- 
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ton. She reached the field early in 1903 and remained in 
China just more than a year. Serious illness made neces- 
sary her return to America, from which after a few more 
months of patient suffering, she was “translated to the 
Homeland in the Sky” for which she was so beautifully 
ready. Her life in China won the love of missionaries and 
Chinese alike. Even yet, one hears the beauty of that 
Christian character referred to by both. Hers was not the 
waste of a life. Poured out treasure is not wasted if Christ 
is in the house. The “alabaster box” was broken, and the 
fragrance fills the house yet. 

Visit From Charles and Catherine Stalker. A visit to 
China by Charles H. Stalker in the summer of 1901, and, 
again, a second visit three years later in which he was ac- 
companied by his wife, Catherine S. Stalker, deserve men- 
tion. Their coming brought blessing to many hearts. 
To them travel was not just a pleasure trip. They went 
as embassadors of Christ, beseeching men to be reconciled 
to God. Their ministry was honored of God in bringing 
conviction, conversion, and sanctification to many people. 
Their clear, definite teaching regarding the work of the 
Holy Ghost brought new light to hungry-hearted mission- 
aries and native Christians alike, and many sought and 
received the Holy Ghost, among them our own Dr. George 
F. DeVol. Workers connected with other missions were led 
into the light and to sanctification. A revival began in 
Lenna Stanley’s school. In a word, churches, schools, and 
groups of missionaries, as well as large throngs of unsaved 
Chinese, heard their message gladly, and to many they 
became a “savor of life unto life.’ “How beautiful are 
the feet of them that bring glad tidings of good things.” 

Saving Souls Through Medical Work, During the more 
than four years of Dr. Gaynor’s absence from Nanking 
the medical work there was handicapped considerably. 
For more than a year of the time, beginning with April, 
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1904, the hospital was in charge of a capable doctor, Edith 
McGowan, M.D., daughter of the well-known Chinese 
historian of the same name. But her return to England 
and subsequent marriage removed the hope of her return 
to Nanking, where she had served so acceptably. Without 
a competent doctor the work had to be curtailed. Effie 
Murray with the head-druggist, Miss Djang (now Dr. 
Djang), conducted daily clinics. 

At the same time, the Luho medical work was develop- 
ing rapidly. The sick were coming from the city and 
near-by country as well as the districts far removed to the 
north and east. The work of healing was taking deep hold 
upon the masses and winning their confidence. We recount 
the case of a single patient which will serve to indicate 
the possibilities in this field of service. A man was operated 
on. Skilful treatment and good food soon brought renewed 
health and strength. He was amazed at both the kindness 
and the skill of the doctors. He gave attention to the 
Gospel and his heart was touched. He was saved. On go- 
ing home he arranged for his boy to attend the mission 
school. Soon his wife and mother began coming to the 
services. Not long after this, his boy was carried to the 
hospital, sick with a raging fever. But the father’s faith 
did not waver. One morning after a time of earnest prayer 
the father and the doctors went to the bedside to find the 
fever abated, the crisis past. Soon afterwards the idols, 
ancestral tablet, opium pipe and all were publicly given up, 
and later the family were taken into the church. 

Before the furlough of the DeVol family in America in 
1904-05, Dr. George DeVol had secured land near the 
West Gate of the city for a hospital. While in the States 
he secured funds, mostly from friends in New York Yearly 
Meeting, for a hospital building and necessary equipment. 
In their absence, the Luho station had the valued services 
of Miss Janet Carmichael, a trained nurse from Scotland. 
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New Mission Buildings at Luho. Need for more house 
room was being felt by the Luho missionaries. Accordingly, 
a plot of land near the east gate of the city was purchased. 
Through a gift of Sarah E. Jenkins for a home for single 
women, the building which bears her name was erected in 
1905. This house has accommodations for three single 
ladies. 

Then, too, the little group of Christians at Luho was 
needing a church building. Up to this time, all evangelistic 
services and meetings for worship had been held in street 
chapels—places usually opening on busy, noisy streets. A 
place easily accessible, yet more quiet, was desirable. In 
1905, a gift of H. H. Ratcliff and wife as a memorial to 
their son, Philip, made possible the building of the little 
church at Luho which bears the family name. Its seating 
capacity, originally about 300, has by slight remodelling been 
increased to nearly 400. 

“Fire! Fire!” An incident connected with the early use 
of this church building will ever live in the memory of 
those present. It was a Sunday afternoon in February. Mar- 
garet Holme was addressing a large meeting of women and 
children gathered in the church. Suddenly from the street 
outside came the cry, “Fire! Fire!”, many times repeated. 
It was the one word needed to create a panic among the 
women, many of whom were a little timid about being there 
anyhow. In vain did Miss Holme try to assure them that 
they could pass out orderly through the broad doors with- 
out any possible danger. The crowd surged for the door, 
breaking down seats, the women and children falling over 
one another in one mad scramble. Effie Murray and a 
number of Chinese women who chanced to be standing at 
the door were quite unprepared for such a speedy rush, 
and were knocked down by it. Meanwhile, other women 
were leaping from the windows. Thus, in one way or an- 
other, all gained the open air to learn that there was no fire 
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at all! Some ill-disposed person had given the false alarm 
just to create a disturbance. Inasmuch as none of the women 
or children were injured aside from temporary bruises, 
those present are inclined to forgive the culprit, and enjoy 
a hearty laugh when memory brings the scene to mind. 
Greatly to the relief of mind of the missionaries, even the 
women most injured seemed not to blame the foreigners or 
the “foreign religion.” 

Luho Work Extended. As early as the fall of 1902, 
day school work for boys had been undertaken at Luho. In 
1905, the nucleus of a boarding school existed. Soon the 
Girls’ Day School was to be housed in its own neat, little 
building near the Ratcliff Memorial Church. The first 
money contributed toward the building of this little school- 
house was ten dollars sent by Friends of Clinton Corners, 
New York. 

Then, too, in the market towns of the Luho district 
chapels were being opened. At Gwa Pu, an outpost, opened 
by money sent by the family of J. Walter Malone, a native 
evangelist was at work, and had already reported eight or 
ten converts. 

At Djuin Buh Chiao, a small village some fourteen miles 
to the northwest, the native Christians had built themselves 
a little chapel and furnished it with seats and table. 

At Dju Djen Dzih, itself almost a city rather than a 
town, the native work was even more interesting. Dr. 
George DeVol, reporting late in 1905, says that he and two 
native helpers had recently spent a Sunday there, when to- 
gether he and the helpers preached the Gospel four hours 
to eager throngs of listeners. 

A Better Day. Thus, indeed, a better day was dawning 
in China. The Gospel was finding open doors into homes 
and hearts as it never had before. A new attitude toward 
the missionary and native Christian was everywhere ap- 
parent. Even in the districts where the blood of martyrs 
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had freely flowed, there was now an awakening to the truth 
about Christianity. We close this chapter with a statement 
from the veteran missionary writer of North China, Dr. 
Arthur Smith, regarding the honor paid to the memory of 
Pastor Meng the story of whose martyrdom was recorded 
in the previous chapter: 

“Nine months later to a day, a great memorial service 
for the martyred missionaries and Christians was held at 
Paotingfu, attended by the chief officials of the city and 
witnessed by thousands of silent spectators. In the stately 
funeral procession were banners and flags, embroidered 
catafalques, native musicians, a long line of carts filled with 
mourning friends, and ahead of all, above thirty memorial 
banners, more than half of which were to the memory of 
this noble man. They were no empty show, but gave the 
last true estimate of the best men of the city, officials and 
merchants, guilds and citizens, of the life and character 
that had been lived in their midst.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


DREAMS FULFILLED 
1906-1911 


Among the events of the years reviewed by this chapter, 
few were more important to the China Mission than the 
visit of Elisabeth M. Jenkins, president of the Home Board. 
She went under appointment of the Board and in answer 
to repeated requests from the field that some one of the 
officers of the Home Board visit the mission. Miss Jenkins 
was well fitted for the task. From the very organization 
of the Mission Board she had been one of its most active 
members, and in 1895 her mother’s mantle had fallen upon 
her. No one in the homeland knew so well the Mission’s 
history and problems, and none could give greater assist- 
ance and encouragement. She gave herself—time, strength, 
and money—-unstintingly for the greater efficiency and 
prosperity of the Friends Missions, both in China and in 
India. She was gone from America more than two and a 
half years, fifteen months of the time being spent in the 
India Mission. 

Elisabeth M. Jenkins in The Missionary’s Shoes. One 
wonders at the care with which Miss Jenkins took up the 
problems on the field. No detail of the work seemed to 
escape her notice. She faced the difficulties squarely, put- 
ting herself alongside the missionaries in seeking a solu- 
tion. Her visit was greatly blest of God. The business af- 
fairs of the mission have been carried on in a better way 
ever since. Her advice and counsel so kindly, though fear- 
lessly given, helped to a satisfactory decision on matters 
where there was difference of opinion. 

The visit of Miss Jenkins gripped the imagination of 
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the Chinese Christians. To this day one hears them talk 
of her. Thus, her stay in China was an encouragement and 
blessing to both the missionaries and the Chinese. Then, 
again, on the home side, her visit to the fields has meant 
more to the Home Board than is generally recognized. The 
presence in meetings of the Mission Board of one who has 
seen conditions on the field and lived among them long 
enough to grasp their meaning is invaluable. 

“Peace Hospital” Dedicated at Luho. At Luho all was 
in readiness for a greater medical work. The narrow, 
cramped Chinese rooms, dark and dirty, could now be dis- 
carded. Under the shadow of the Confucian temple stood 
a well-planned hospital building ready for dedication. The 
building had been erected in 1906 at a cost of about $4,000. 
It was a January day early in the new year that the formal 
opening took place. 

It was a gala occasion. All was clean and new. Ever- 
green branches, red paper lanterns, and bunting were in 
abundance. Among the invited guests were the city magis- 
trate, deputy mayor, and superintendent of the government 
schools of the city. During the program of dedication the 
magistrate made a short speech urging the people not to 
think strangely of the new hospital as though it were some 
mysterious thing, but to regard it as an expression of love 
from the Christians of America for the suffering people 
of China. 

The very first in-patient of the new hospital was a 
young woman belonging to one of the most prominent 
families in Luho. Her heart was strangely drawn toward 
Dr. Isabella DeVol, and the members of her family re- 
mained true friends of the doctors throughout their mis- 
sionary careers. As one recalls the consecrated medical serv- 
ice which the DeVols gave in this building during the next 
ten years, he wonders whether it has ever been surpassed 
in all the history of medical missions. There have been 
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those whose service was more spectacular, but did ever 
two doctors—man and wife—pray more earnestly or labor 
more zealously for the salvation of their patients? 

The Nanking Station also (1907) saw increased activi- 
ties in medical work. Dr. Gaynor, after the years in the 
homeland, was now back in the city, and the hospital was 
again touching the lives of Nanking’s women with some- 
thing like its old magnitude. 

Revival Fires Burning. Beginning with the year 1906, 
a gracious visitation of the Spirit brought salvation to 
many souls and greater victory to believers. Revival fires 
were burning in Esther Butler’s heart and had begun to 
kindle in other hearts when Dr. Y. S. Li, a Spirit-filled 
evangelist of Shanghai, spent some time in Nanking. So 
manifest was God’s grace in the life and service of this 
young Chinese evangelist of only thirty-two that Chinese 
Christians and foreign missionaries alike sat at his feet 
and knew that in his messages they were hearing the voice 
of God. Thus, zeal and devotion, increasing in the church, 
bore fruit in the salvation of many unsaved ones. A union 
evangelistic meeting held in Nanking early in the spring 
of 1909 resulted in a great revival. Rev. Jonathan Goforth, 
a member of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission in North 
China, was the preacher. The Spirit used his direct, prac- 
tical messages to uncover men’s innermost hearts. Sin ap- 
peared “exceeding sinful” those days. The regenerating 
and sanctifying power of the Spirit was manifested. It 
was a wonderful revival. Some of the Chinese workers 
now in Friends Mission found Christ during those days. 

The results of these revivals were far-reaching. Not 
only the Christian churches of the city but, also, those in 
the outlying districts experienced the renewing and trans- 
forming power of the Holy Spirit in a way hitherto un- 
known. Nor did the revival fires die out with the close of 
the meetings. Time after time they flashed forth in our 
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own mission. Now it was in the Girls’ Boarding School at 
Nanking, now at Luho among the hospital helpers. Then 
the women were blest. A letter written by Esther Butler 
early in 1910 speaks of a gracious revival in the Nanking 
church under the ministry of Dr. George F. DeVol. So 
blessed was the doctor’s ministry that he often seriously 
considered putting aside medical work entirely to free him- 
self for evangelistic services alone. 

Four New Missionaries on The Field. A number of 
new missionaries were added during these years. Mary 
Wood of the Sunshine Mission in San Francisco arrived, 
in company with Elisabeth Jenkins, in January, 1906. She 
was well past the usual age of out-going missionaries, but 
it was felt that she could meet certain needs just then ex- 
isting in the mission. The original plan was for her to take 
charge of the housekeeping at the Quakerage, and thus en- 
tirely liberate the Nanking workers for other lines of serv- 
ice. It was not long, however, till she was appointed to 
Luho to be with Margaret A. Holme who had been alone 
for some time in the ladies’ home there. Miss Wood proved 
a great help to her associates and the Chinese, too. She 
taught English in the boys’ school, did some teaching of 
easy Chinese to illiterate women and children, and made 
herself generally useful about the Luho station. Those 
associated with her during the seven and a half years in 
which she was connected with the mission, treasure precious 
memories of her influence. She touched many lives. ]Vhat 
she was spoke so plainly that they could read in her life the 
Gospel which her lips were so eager to express, could she 
have used the language well. 

When Dr. Gaynor returned to China in the spring of 
1907, she was accompanied by another new missionary, 
Emma D. Oliver of Chicago. Miss Oliver served six years 
in the mission. Yet, she did a remarkable amount of valuable 
work while in China. In day school, children’s meetings as 
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well as in details connected with various kinds of work in 
both the stations, she was a faithful helper. After Dr. Gay- 
nor’s death, she ably assisted the Chinese staff in the man- 
agement of the hospital. By the aid of the historical ma- 
terials which she so carefully collected and preserved, the 
writer of this record of the China Mission has been greatly 
assisted. 

Again, at Ohio Yearly Meeting in August, 1909, Walter 
R. Williams and wife, Myrtle M. Williams were set apart 
for missionary service by consecration and prayer. With 
their baby boy, Walter Jr., then less than nine months old, 
they reached Nanking, October 15. They were soon on 
the scene of their future work at Luho, where the parents 
began the study of the language. (The baby learned it 
without study just as any child learns a language which he 
constantly hears). One well remembers the efforts of Dr. 
DeVol to secure a suitable teacher for the new missionaries. 
One aspirant for the position wore his finger nails long— 
the nail of his left fore-finger and little finger extending 
fully two inches beyond the ends of his fingers. This cus- 
tom was followed by many teachers of the old type in China 
to show that they did no menial labor. In the case of this 
particular teacher, it was found that he was just as much 
opposed to mental labor as to physical. Before long, a man 
with less finger nail and more brain capacity took his place. 

Mary A. Hill in Nanking. When Lenna M. Stanley was 
about to leave Nanking for furlough early in 1909, Mary 
A. Hill was secured to take charge of the Girls’ School in 
her absence. Miss Hill was then, and is still, a member 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends and a minister of the 
Gospel. Her home, before going to China, was at Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio. She came to Nanking from North China 
where she had been engaged a number of years in mission 
work with an independent organization. She is yet in North 
China where she is giving her life for the salvation of souls. 
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While Miss Hill came to Nanking primarily to substitute 
for Lenna M. Stanley in the school work, her evangelistic 
labors, also, were greatly appreciated. Her heart was aglow 
with zeal for saving the lost. She was blessed and made a 
blessing to both Chinese and missionaries. Believing that 
her work was in North China, she returned there in the sum- 
mer of 1910. 

Man’s Extremity, God's Opportunity. These were years 
of remarkable answers to prayers in the China Mission. 
The conditions were such as to call for miracles. Money 
from the homeland came slowly and in small sums. The 
treasurer on the field was forced to borrow again and again 
until the mission’s credit was nearly exhausted at its bank. 
Payments due the workers were often several months in ar- 
rears. Famine in North China brought a stream of refugees 
southward. Men, women, and children with wan, pinched 
features faced starvation. Some actually did starve. The 
pressure of a situation like this can never quite be realized 
by those who have not passed through it. One loses relish 
for the food he, himself, needs even though he is doing his 
utmost for the starving ones at his door. It was a time to 
look to God for help. And help came. Money, in consider- 
able amounts, was put into the hands of the missionaries 
for use in saving life. 

There was need for new workers and for new buildings 
—all meant extra money which was nowhere in sight. But 
faith and hope do not rest on sight. They fasten on to the 
promises of God. They bring pressing human need alongside 
exhaustless divine resources and claim the answer, rejoicing 
even before they see it. 

The “Stanley Memorial Church” Built. The Nanking 
station needed a suitable church building. The chapel room 
in the hospital was not at all fitted for the needs of the 
growing church. As the missionaries prayed for funds the 
Lord spoke to one of their own number. Lenna M. Stanley 
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had put aside a little of the money which she had earned 
during her years of teaching in America. With its interest 
added it had now grown to a considerable sum. She had 
thought to keep it for a “rainy day.” But the Lord spoke to 
her and asked her to use it for the building of a church at 
Nanking. Thank God, there are some of His stewards to 
whom He can speak freely. She made known her conviction 
in the matter to the missionaries and Home Board. Then, 
she set about in search of a suitable plan for the structure. 

From the first her gift bore the marks of divine bless- 
ing. Special providences attended her efforts. Her choice of 
plan was most happy. But it was unlike the plan of any 
building then in Central China. Consequently, there was 
some fear at first that no available contractor would be com- 
petent to carry it out. But, step by step, God provided the 
needed advice. For instance, just as the carpenter was pre- 
paring the roof timbers an expert engineer of the railroad 
then being built between Shanghai and Nanking came to the 
hospital to visit his sick wife who was then an in-patient. 
By request he looked over the building. Within a few mo- 
ments he gave order for reduction in the size of the roof 
timbers so that the walls could safely carry the weight. He 
explained that the walls of the building as constructed could 
never have safely carried so much weight as the contractor 
was preparing to put upon them. 

A God-given Chinese Pastor. Another mark of divine 
approval was immediate success in securing a Chinese pastor. 
The prayers for church building and pastor had been of- 
fered as one. The answer came as one. The building was 
not yet completed when the pastor was secured. Just one 
letter written. Just one man ready for the place—Pastor 
Gao. 

How wonderfully God works! His child joyfully gave 
the Lord’s money for the building of His house, in prepara- 
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tion for the coming of His chosen servant—and all for His 
glory! 

Dear reader, has your heart ever thrilled in realization 
that you were being used of God in carrying out His great 
plans for the salvation of souls? How cheap money is. How 
cheap life is, if used selfishly. And of what infinite value 
both are if under the control of God! 

Pastor Gao was in Nanking in time to preach the ser- 
mon dedicating the church on May 24, 1908. The first 
English sermon in the new building was preached the after- 
noon of the same day by Dr. P. F. Price, a man of Quaker 
parentage, though himself a Presbyterian. The building is 
known as the “Stanley Memorial Church” in memory of 
Miss Stanley’s father, Fleming Stanley. The main room is 
44 by 44 feet, with a commodious Sunday School room in 
the rear. Its seating capacity is about 600. The circular 
arrangement of its seating brings the whole congregation 
near to the speaker. The building, itself, cost just over 
$2600, aside from land. 

A Coveted Mud-puddle. One more answer to prayer 
will be recorded here. It has to do not with churches, pastors, 
nor missionaries, but with a mud-puddle. During all the 
years since Esther Butler bought land and erected the 
Quakerage, there had been just over her back wall a large, 
dirty pond. Later, when the school and hospital were built 
and large numbers were housed in them, the menace of this 
stagnant water was realized yet more. It was a breeding 
place for mosquitos. It was a cesspool of filth and disease 
germs. So it was that there appeared among the items for 
special prayer a request that God would open the way for 
the purchase of this pond. The answer came, and the pur- 
chase was timely. Famine refugees filled the city begging 
for work. Soon Esther Butler had a hundred of them carry- 
ing dirt to fill in and forever remove this dreaded menace. 
At the same time the new addition to the compound thus 
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gained, supplied a much needed playground for the pupils of 
the school. 

Cooperation and Union. This same period witnessed a 
new spirit of codperation between the different missions 
and churches in China. It was in the year 1907 that the 
China Centenary Conference was held in Shanghai, when 
more than a thousand missionaries met for conference and 
prayer before entering upon the second century of Protestant 
missions in China. One of the great themes which stirred 
the Conference was Union. The very air seemed charged 
with it. Members of the different missions in various cities 
began to confer together with desire to codperate in their 
common task. From the first, Friends Mission was ready 
to join sister-missions in any missionary enterprises, pro- 
vided only the standards of evangelical Christianity were 
kept unfurled, where the mission’s financial strength would 
allow. 

Nanking Union Nurse School. The first such union ef- 
fort in which Friends joined was the training of nurses. 
Under the energetic supervision of Dr. Gaynor the Nan- 
king Union Nurse School was organized. A modest home 
for the school was erected adjoining Friends Hospital. 

Early in 1909 the new nurse home was formally opened, 
and the training of nurses went forward under the patron- 
age of many prominent Chinese, among whom was Lady 
Twan, wife of the Viceroy. The need for such schools in 
China is too well known to need much comment. It is not 
too much to say that real nursing of the sick is a Christian 
art. There was none of it in China before the Gospel came. 
Then in all homes, as now in many, fear and superstition in 
times of sickness often drove the relatives away from the 
bedside and left the suffering one to suffer alone. Perhaps, 
a servant gave unskilled, loveless care. Sometimes as a last 
desperate expedient, after red-hot needles inserted in the 
abdomen had failed to cure, the quack Chinese doctor ad- 
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vised a filial son to cut off a piece of flesh from his own arm, 
-cook it, and feed it to the patient. If this failed to cure, then 
the case was hopeless, indeed. 

How different the whole attitude of the Union Nurse 
school toward suffering. The sympathetic touch, the kind 
anticipation of the patient’s wants, the skilful art of easing 
pain—all reflected the love of Christ. Little wonder that 
the Chinese, high and low, marvelled at such a school, and 
then eagerly sought opportunity to secure admission for 
their daughters as students in it. 

The training was made as practical as possible. The 
nurses gave one afternoon of each week to visiting street 
chapels and Chinese homes for the special object of passing 
on to mothers some of the things which they were learning 
about the proper care of children. One recalls a day when 
the nurses were to demonstrate their knowledge by giving 
a hot bath under the teacher’s inspection. When they asked 
the doctor which of the hospital patients was to be the sub- 
ject during the demonstration, she turned over to them a 
little orphan boy who had just been brought in. Fearing 
that the ordeal might frighten him, they broke the news to 
him gently only to be surprised at his quick answer: “All 
right, that will be fun. I haven't had a bath since I can 
remember.” 

In the fall of 1910 Miss Frances Harris was secured by 
the union board of management of this school for the super- 
vision of its work. Within two years students from seven 
different missions were in attendance. 

Other Union Projects in Nanking. In the year 1910 a 
gift of $3000 was placed in Dr. Gaynor’s hands for the 
building of a hospital suited to the needs of patients, 
Chinese and foreign, who require highly skilled nursing. 
The gift was from Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Bowen in memory 
of their son lately deceased. Dr. Gaynor had the good judg- 
ment to see that such a project could best be promoted by 
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union management. This hospital soon became a reality, and 
for many years, under the consecrated, skilled direction of 
Miss Iva Hynds, it has saved many a life to the Lord’s work 
in China. 

In still another branch of union effort Friends were 
ready to join. The Woman’s Training School, so au- 
spiciously begun soon after Friends Mission was established, 
had been shifted from its first building to the hospital, and 
from the hospital to a native house. In recent years, too, 
Esther Butler had been unable to give it the attention which 
it deserved. Sometimes its work had been temporarily dis- 
continued. In the autumn of 1908 satisfactory arrangements 
were made to unite this school with the Presbyterian school 
in care of Miss Ellen Dresser, Miss Butler giving a part of 
her time to teaching but relieved of the detail of general 
management. 

Fostering the Interests of the Mission at Home. One 
could wish to note the changes in the personnel of the Home 
Board in all the years of the mission’s history. Many of 
God’s servants had served the mission in this capacity, some 
of them laboring unnoticed. Only in the Great Day when 
the books are opened will the church know how great a 
part they had in winning lost souls in dark China. 

In the year 1908 Emeline J. C. Lupton, who had served 
most efficiently as Corresponding Secretary of the Mission- 
ary Board almost from its organization in 1884, was re- 
leased at her own request, because other responsibilities 
made it impossible for her to fill this office longer. Rachel 
Pim of Alliance, Ohio, was appointed her successor. Then, 
too, Elbert L. Benedict of Marengo, Ohio, began his career 
as treasurer of the Board. His painstaking, business-like 
management seconded later by the efforts of Wm. H. Shreve. 
Superintendent of Finance, soon put the work on a sound 
financial basis, much to the gratification of its supporters and 
to the glory of God. 


On Friends 
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Again, it was during these years that the China Mission 
set about the task of furnishing more information about the 
work to the home constituency. Quarterly reports and 
monthly letters to the Home Board had not sufficed to give 
the church at large sufficient news to stimulate interest and 
make definite, specific prayer possible. Hence the decision 
at the Annual Meeting of the mission in the spring of 1908 
to publish, in China, the Friends Oriental News. The India 
Mission soon joined in the project. Emma D. Oliver was 
the first editor. Her previous experience as a_ practical 
printer in Chicago made the paper a possibility. For three 
years she set all the type, had cuts for the pictures made, 
and gave personal supervision to all the mechanical work 
on each issue. She was office editor and publisher until 
she returned to America in 1913. In later years the printing 
has been done at Shanghai except for a brief period when 
the work was done in America. Sometimes with the staff of 
missionaries so small, it has seemed well-nigh impossible to 
continue its publication, but its interest and value remain 
today as great as ever. 

Summary in 1911. In summary, Friends China Mis- 
sion at the beginning of 1911 had on the field the following 
missionaries: Esther H. Butler, Lenna M. Stanley, Dr. 
George F. DeVol, Dr. Isabella F. DeVol, Dr. Lucy A. Gay- 
nor, Emma D. Oliver, Mary Wood, Walter R. Williams, 
and Myrtle M. Williams. Margaret A. Holme was just re- 
turning to America for her second furlough. 

Flourishing evangelistic work was being carried on at 
Nanking by Pastor Gao, a Chinese evangelist and two Bible 
women. At Luho the efforts of the missionaries were sec- 
onded by the work of three evangelists and two Bible women. 
Girls Boarding School, Nanking, was in a prosperous con- 
dition though Lenna Stanley greatly needed an assistant. 
At Luho the Boys Boarding School was housed in miserable 
sheds and its enrollment limited to about forty. The mis- 
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sion’s three or four day schools were showing their usual 
good results. 

Both the Nanking and Luho hospitals were winning 
many influential friends by their extensive and successful 
ministry of healing. Many new converts from among the 
patients were being added to the church. 

In general, this period had been marked by the defining 
of mission policy, by financial embarrassment, and by re- 
markable answers to prayer. Through all the varied ex- 
periences God’s grace was flowing, boundless and free, and 
not one word of all His good promise failed. 


CHAPTER IX 


PASTOR GAO, ONE OF CHINA’S SAINTS 


Among the gifts of God to Friends China Mission few 
have brought more comfort and blessing than the gift of our 
beloved pastor at Nanking. Many readers are already some- 
what familiar with his name and work. (If anyone has 
been pronouncing his name “Gay-o” will you please note 
that its Romanization G-a-o is pronounced like “Gow,” or 
like “gout” with the final “t’’ dropped). 

Pastor Gao came to Nanking seventeen years ago, just at 
the time when the new church building erected by Lenna M. 
Stanley, that unselfish woman who gave herself and her all 
to China, was ready for dedication. Both church building 
and pastor were given in answer to earnest prayer, and both 
have been signally used of God during the years which have 
followed. 

In telling the life story of this man of God so greatly 
loved and respected by his hundreds of Christian friends, we 
shall let the Pastor himself speak whenever possible. The 
writer is fortunate in having before him, in the neat hand- 
writing of Pastor Gao, a Chinese manuscript, prepared at 
his request, setting forth some of the events in the Pastor's 
life. Let us listen to his record of his childhood days. 

In a Mission School. “1 was born in the country near 
Peking. My parents never heard the Gospel. When I was 
three years of age my father died, and when I was nine, my 
mother, also. After about a year a friend of mine sent me 
to a mission school in the city of Peking. The Chinese 
teacher in charge was not a Christian, but once a week a 
missionary visited the school to conduct a religious service. 
Yet, this missionary could give very little notice to us pupils 
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individually. I remained in this school more than two years. 
during which time no one ever talked with me personally 
about the Gospel. Nevertheless, the Lord, Himself, was my 
teacher. He gave me faith and taught me to pray. I had been 
in this school no longer, perhaps, than three or four months 
when I began praying at my bedside both mornings and 
evenings. 

“About a year later I was given opportunity to visit the 
mission station of the American Board (Congregational) at 
Tungchow, a city fourteen miles east of Peking. No sooner 
had I seen this mission work than my heart was deeply moved 
with desire. At once I began to ask the Lord to let me go 
there for study. This was my prayer for a whole year, 
though I mentioned my ambition to no one. At the end of 
the year the Lord stirred the heart of a missionary to send 
me to Tungchow. 

“At this school the missionaries lived in the same com- 
pound as the pupils. They loved their pupils as their own 
children, and our hearts were united to them like the hearts 
of children to a loving mother. Then it was that I began to 
realize the love of the Master. He was fulfilling my heart’s 
desire beyond that which I had thought or asked. Through- 
out life I can never forget this answer to my boyhood 
prayer.” 

As one looks back over Pastor Gao’'s life of usefulness 
and realizes how much it has meant to the Christian church 
in China he is impressed anew with the possibilities which 
lie in a single life, especially if it is a young life. “Save a 
child and you save a multiplication table.” The writer knows 
of no investment of money which pays such big dividends 
as its investment in young life. Today it is the gift of some 
thirty dollars a year for the support of a boy or girl in a 
mission school. Tomorrow, it may be a servant of God, her- 
alding glad tidings to the masses of China, a winner of souls. 

The Influence of Christian Teachers. The Pastor makes 
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no mention of the lessons which he learned from school books 
at Tungchow, though he was a faithful student. On the 
other hand, he dwells at length on the lives of the mission- 
aries, the “living epistles” of Christ from which he got his 
best lessons. Again, we let him tell his story. 

“There was a Miss P , one of the missionary ladies 
whose attention was devoted to the oversight of the pupils’ 
food, clothes, bedding, etc. Whatever the boys asked of her, 
she was ever glad to supply. One would go to her for a needle 
and thread, one for writing paper, one for a pin, and to all 
she freely gave. I often meditated on the greatness of her 
love. I soon began to understand that it resulted from her 
intimate fellowship with Christ. I realized that her example 
was pointing me to the Master, and that the nearer fellow- 
ship with him was making my heart more like His. The 
name of the Lord was becoming to me like poured out oint- 


ment. He was drawing me, also, into His ‘secret place.’ I 
was beginning to experience the truth of the third verse of 
the Second Chapter of the Song of Solomon. ‘As the apple- 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my Beloved among 
the sons. I sat down under His shadow with great delight, 
and His fruit was sweet to my taste.’ The Lord Jesus 
Christ was my beloved tree. My soul greatly delighted it- 
self under His shadow. The fragrance of His name was 
ever in my nostrils. My heart was full of His grace. My 
dear Master ever walked within my vineyard. I was [is 
who showed me 


and He was mine. It was Miss P 
that such an experience was possible. It was the Lord 
Jesus Christ who, alone, could make it a reality in my own 
heart. 

“At the same time there was, in the Tungchow Mission, 
a Miss A . She was a Dible teacher. The pupils com- 
monly referred to her as “The Bible Commentary.’ [or ten 
years I sat at her feet as a pupil. It was due to her in- 
struction that I have from childhood loved the Bible far 
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beyond any other book. It was she who laid in my heart 
the foundations of faith and hope, built on the Word of 
God. Thank God, that He gave me Miss A. in my youth 
that throughout life I might love His Word.” 

Little wonder that the lonely heart of the motherless 
boy should respond to the tender love of these Spirit-filled 
women sent out by the American churches. The boy needed 
a father, too, and in Rev. Chauncey Goodrich his need was 
met. To this day Pastor Gao loves Dr. Goodrich as his own 
father. Indeed, he always speaks of him as “father.” Let 
the grateful pastor tell us about the man who helped him. 
“Tt was he who paid. my school expenses and gave atten- 
tion to all my needs. That my own father had died while I 
was yet hardly out of babyhood was my loss, yet the 
heavenly Father had prepared for me one who had His love 
and could lead, instruct, and comfort me. Many were the 
years that ‘Father Goodrich’ cared for me. He used to ex- 
hort his pupils, saying: ‘You are messengers of the Gospel. 


You are not just lecturers about the Gospel. You are to 
bear the message that the Lord gives you. On behalf of 
Christ I have given you His Word. No word of the Lord 
is ineffectual. It is suited to man’s need. Preach the cross. 
Bear the cross’.” 

Dr. Goodrich was a man singularly gifted and well pre- 
pared for the training of preachers. He had himself pio- 
neered enough to understand the problems and sufferings 
of the Chinese pastor. Many times had he, himself, closed 
his ears to inducements which called him away from the 
ministry to other fields of labor, but with open ears to the 
call of God he went forward in his notable work. Among 
the achievements of his remarkable career are: 

(1) The training of more than 100 preachers, 

(2) Preparation of a Chinese Hymnal, 

(3) The Revision (along with a number of other 

scholars) of the Chinese Bible. 
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At eighty-seven years of age Dr. Goodrich is still in 
active service. 

The Chinese Pastor. Having been instructed by such 
godly men and women as these, Pastor Gao was graduated, 
at the age of twenty-three, from the Seminary Course, and 
entered upon pastoral work. God gave him a zealous Chris- 
tian wife ready to share with him in all the privations and 
sufferings incident to his work. Hear the tribute which he 
pays to her, “She did not call any suffering, sacrifice.” For 
thirteen years they labored together in the Gospel ministry. 
Souls were saved, churches built up, and the redeemed ones 
made ready to stand firm at the coming of that awful storm 
of persecution so soon to sweep over North China. 

But their service together was near its end. The wife 
was ill. For six months he tenderly nursed her, remaining 
near her day and night. Referring to the deep experiences 
of these months the Pastor writes: ““We experienced the 
truth of the twenty-third Psalm.” The valley of death 
seemed to have lost its shadow in the glad anticipation of 
the rising sun of the resurrection morning. “I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me.” 

The closing moments of Mrs. Gao’s life were rich in 
glory. She saw the Lord Jesus Himself. He came for her, 
but left her in the earthly tabernacle long enough to pass 
on to the Pastor this precious message, ‘““The Master says 
that He will reveal Himself to you and cause you in secret 
to praise Him.” After twenty-five years the Pastor adds 
this simple testimony, “Irom that time to this day, the Lord 
has revealed himself to me many times.” 

Pastor Gao’s idea of death was thenceforth modified. 
Says he: “I see death as the believer’s time of wonderful 
joy. A line in one of our old Christian hymns refers to it 
as a ‘cold stream;’ from that day I have regarded this view 
of death as incorrect. Death is a River of Joy to the true 
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believer. As I see it, they who fear death have never yet had 
the witness of salvation.” , 

Saved from Death. The Boxer year found Pastor Gao 
laboring in the city of Tungchow. With his three mother- 
less children he could not well stay out in the remote towns 
and villages. He had just been married a second time, but 
as rumors of unrest became rife the family of his wife in- 
sisted on taking her to their home for safety. She fell ill 
and died during the summer. 

In a former chapter some of the momentous happen- 
ings of that terrible Boxer year were recounted. In this 
chapter we shall let the Pastor paint for us the picture 
from the view-point of an eye-witness. Perhaps, in his tell- 
ing of it we shall see his own saintly soul as well as the 
scenes which he describes. 

“In June, 1900, two Christian teachers and their fami- 
lies were killed in the country south of Tungchow. At the 
same time our city magistrate dispatched a letter to the mis- 
sionaries which read, ‘I am helpless to protect you. Please 
flee at once.’ There was no other course to pursue. With 
as little delay as possible, the missionaries and more than 
100 Chinese Christians were on their way to Peking. There, 
also, we found conditions bad. It was decided that all Chris- 
tians, Chinese and foreign, should be invited to take refuge 
in the premises of the Methodist Episcopal Mission as its 
grounds were extensive and its buildings spacious. There 
were then about 700 Christians in the group. Food provis- 
ions for them were purchased daily from the shops on the 
streets. Twenty marines, dispatched by an American officer, 
were stationed here to protect their nationals. 

“We remained eleven days shut up in these quarters. 
Then came a letter from a high official of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment demanding that all American and English mis- 
sionaries return to their respective homelands within twenty- 
four hours. Accordingly, orders were issued by the officers 
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of the British and American governments for their na- 
tionals to be ready in an hour’s time to set out for Tientsin. 
Plain it was that if this occurred the Boxers would kill all 
us Chinese Christians. Missionaries and Chinese Christians 
stood looking into one another’s faces and weeping. Just at 
this crucial moment word came that the German Minister 
had been shot down by Chinese soldiers. This event made 
it evident to the ministers of all the foreign powers that the 
real purpose of the Chinese officials was to murder all for- 
eigners as they were fleeing from the city. So, all decided 
to remain in the city. 

“Tt was then decided that all foreigners in Peking should 
gather in the British Legation, and that all the forces of 
defence should be used there. But in this plan of the repre- 
sentatives of the Western powers there was no provision 
for protecting Chinese Christians. At this juncture, the 
manager of a large hotel, a Britisher, asked these officials: 
‘What plan have you for these Chinese who, also, are in 
distress?’ They replied, ‘That is not our business.’ But he 
was not able to be silenced. ‘If you disregard their distress. 
I shall give publicity to it and expose your cruelty after this 
is over,’ he returned. It was not long before arrangements 
were perfected for us Chinese to be housed in buildings 
adjoining the British Legation. 

“T was empty-handed that day, except for the chubby 
hands of two of my little children whom I was leading. 
One was eight years old, a boy. The other was a girl of five. 
We had eaten our breakfast that morning but had no hope 
for another bite to eat that day. We all knew that as soon as 
we were within the buildings, to which we had come under 
guard of American marines, we should be surrounded by 
3oxers and Chinese soldiers and would have no opportunity 
to go out on the streets to buy food. What would I do when 
my dear children began to suffer from hunger? I lifted my 
heart to God in prayer: ‘Lord, in the common circumstances 
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of life Thou art my faithful God. Today, Thou remainest 
faithful. I have come to this distress, not because of my 
own acts of sin, but Thou hast led me to this place. I pray 
Thee to protect me and these two little ones. I entrust my- 
self and them into Thy strong hand. I know that Thou 
wilt not forsake us.’ 

“After I had thus prayed my heart was perfectly at rest. 
Although more than twenty years have passed I have not 
forgotten the peace of that hour. It was just as if we 
rested on the Master’s bosom. 

“Tt was noon when we entered our new quarters. We 
found inside a kitchen and cooking utensils and rice. In a 
short time we were provided with food. When evening 
came, we were given a cotton quilt, and we slept in peace. 
The Lord had provided for us in the home of a wealthy 
Chinese gentleman enough food to last so many of us only 
a few days, but in another part of the section occupied He 
had prepared for us a great store of wheat. Near the British 
Legation there had stood a few small food stores. Now, 
about two weeks before this time there had been carried 
into these stores from outside the city no less than 15,000 
bushels of wheat. It had been brought into the city because 
of the unrest, the owners fearing it might be looted by the 
Boxers if left outside the city. One of the shops, also, had 
a good supply of cooking oil and salt. The owners of these 
stores turned all these provisions over to us, and then took 
refuge in flight. We lacked nothing. Thus the Lord mar- 
vellously made provision for our needs. 

“The second miraculous provision of the Lord was that 
of more than one hundred horses and mules. These animals 
served two purposes; first, they furnished power for grind- 
ing our wheat, for in one of the shops we had found six 
burrs which were kept turning day and night. Again, as we 
had no meat for food we daily butchered two or three fat 


horses for that use. And whence came these horses? They 
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belonged to an official family whose members had become 
so excited at the situation that they had fled for safety 
leaving the horses and mules behind them. 

“The third miraculous provision of the Lord was a great 
rick of straw. That the straw was there was no marvel, for 
it was behind the buildings of a shop-keeper who dealt in 
straw. The marvel was that the Lord had protected it for 
the use of our horses and mules, for without it they could 
not have lived. Buildings on three sides of the straw and 
only a few feet from it had been burned; yet that rick 
stood safe, waiting our use. 

“The fourth marvellous provision for us was a cannon. 
While digging fortifications in the Legation enclosure they 
unearthed this old cannon which had been used some forty 
years before. At about the same time someone came from a 
near-by Chinese building saying he had found a huge jar 
of gunpowder. So, our need was met, and the cannon was 
of great use. Now, its use was not for slaying the bodies of 
our enemies but for scaring their ears. It made them afraid 
to force an entry into the Legation. Every time the Boxer 
mob approached, this big cannon was fired a few times. The 
mob invariably fell back, for the enemies who sought our 
harm were untrained ruffians, most of whom had no ef- 
fective weapons. Thank God! His hand restrained the reg- 
ular soldiery.” 

The writer remembers having heard Pastor Gao, with 
a wholesome sense of humor, tell of this old cannon with 
its deafening though harmless roar. They even mounted it 
on an improvised carriage and wheeled it about to different 
parts of the Legation enclosure. The enemy outside was thus 
given the impression that the “foreigners” within were well 
supplied with heavy artillery ! 

Pastor Gao is too modest and humble to tell us that 
when, at one time, it appeared that the Chinese Christians 
would all be exterminated, the missionaries met and selected 
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twelve leaders who, they thought, would best serve as a 
nucleus for a new church after the trouble was over. These 
twelve chosen men were invited to come inside the Legation 
for protection. Our beloved Pastor was himself one of the 
twelve. Yet, with the true nobility of his heroic soul he 
did what the reader would expect him to do: he refused the 
offer and cast in his lot with his fellow Christians and his 
precious children. 

Again, we let the Pastor continue the narrative. “The 
fifth evidence of the Lord’s provision for us,” he continues, 
“was a stream of water flowing past our quarters. It was 
the hot season. There was daily fighting. The number of 
dead bodies both within and without the city increased. 
Plague broke out. More than 3,000 deaths resulted. But it 
never once entered our midst, for the stream of flowing 
water daily carried away from us all foul matter which 
might endanger health. How plain it is that the Lord had 
provided this very location as a refuge for us! We realized 
as we never had before the truth of the promise, “The Lord 
will provide’.” 

“Grace Sufficient.” After quiet was restored Pastor 
Gao returned to Tungchow and labored faithfully on, seiz- 
ing his full share of the new opportunities which those years 
presented. He refers to one time of special refreshing when 
the Lord spoke so tenderly to him, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee.” Following this, the Pastor says that ‘‘every part 
of the Bible seemed laden with precious truths which flowed 
forth in full measure from every verse.” Years of increased 
fruitfulness followed. He enjoyed the confidence of his 
people and the esteem of the missionaries. The work of the 
Lord was prospering in his hand. And yet, there kept com- 
ing to him the feeling that God was thrusting him out into 
some other field of labor. Time after time he had talked 
with “Father Goodrich” about it, but to neither of them 
was the path of duty for his future days yet made clear, 
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Meanwhile, the little group of Friends missionaries in 
Nanking and Luho were uniting in special prayer for both 
a church building and a Chinese pastor. God spoke to Lenna 
Stanley about the former and was now to speak to Dr. Good- 
rich about the latter. One winter morning Dr. Goodrich and 
Pastor Gao sat in the missionary’s home talking over this 
same question which had been in the Pastor’s mind. Then 
they knelt in prayer together seeking Divine guidance. Be- 
fore they finished, a servant tiptoed into the room with Dr. 
Goodrich’s morning mail. Among the letters was one from 
Nanking. From that day Dr. Goodrich knew that his ‘“‘son”’ 
had a work to do in that great city in the Yangtse Valley. 
After seven days of waiting on God, the Pastor, too, under- 
stood that he must break cherished home ties and go at 
God’s call. 

Pastor of Nanking Friends Church. Pastor Gao moved 
with his family—he had his third wife—to Nanking in time 
to dedicate the new church in the spring of 1908. He has 
proved a faithful shepherd of the sheep. The Lord has gra- 
ciously used his ministry. He notes with surprise that “even 
to this day many love to hear” him preach. His saintly life 
has won the respect and fervent love of his Chinese brethren, 
the missionaries with whom. he serves, and hundreds in the 
homeland who have learned to enjoy his occasional reports. 
Many are the missionaries in China who delight to sit at his 
feet as he expounds Ephesians or Colossians. At sixty-three 
years of age, he speaks as a “father in Israel.” Kind, too, 
are his own feelings toward his fellow-servants from the 
West. “I feel that among them I am in the very house of 
God,” says he in referring to the Friends missionaries. He 
was drawn to Dr. George F. DeVol, in particular. Dr. DeVol 
was used of God to bring to him clearer light regarding the 
work of the Holy Spirit. How the Pastor was finally led to 
experience this fuller liberty of “the sons of God” we shall 
let him tell. 
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A Deeper Experience. “After laboring for six years in 
Nanking, I found that my supply of sermons had run out. 
My vessel seemed empty. I would worry about the ‘next 
sermon.’ After working all week on the sermon of the next 
Sunday I was grieved to find upon reading it over on Satur- 
day that it had no flavor. It contained nothing new. My 
heart was like a dry well. Pump ever so hard, one could get 
no water.” 

After some weeks of this unsatisfactory living he cast 
himself on God. Hear his prayer: “Lord, I believe Thou 
canst revive Thy servant. I wait for Thee. I wait only for 
Thee. For success in Thy service depends not on ability, 
eloquence, nor the wisdom of this world, but on Thy power. 
So, I just ask Thee for Thy fulness.” 

As he prayed, the Lord showed him a vision. In it he 
saw aman enter his room with a small vessel filled with food. 
Simple indeed, but, oh, so precious in its meaning to God's 
child. “Then,” says he, “I understood. I had given myself 
to Him as an empty vessel. He was now returning it to me 
filled”. A few days later while at prayer, he heard the voice 
of the Spirit say, “I have come”. Power came upon him. 
His prayer was no longer a succession of sighs, but an ex- 
pression of glad praise. How beautiful his witness to the 
fulness of the Spirit then received: “From that day the Lord 
has been with me in very truth, not just as my guest, but 
as the Lord of my life. He is the vine, | ama branch. He is 
in me, I am in Him,” 

He learned in a new way how to pray in the Spirit. 
How significant is this statement which he makes: “From 
that day...most of my earnest prayers have been answered.” 
He is learning the 


‘ 


‘secret of the Lord” by constant abiding 
and obedience. 

Is some preacher of the Gospel wondering how the Pas- 
tor got on after this in sermon making? “My preaching,” 
he adds, “is no longer a burden, but a source of joy. The 
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Lord has led me rather strangely in the matter of preparing 
sermons. Sometimes I am at the church door, sometimes 
in the pulpit before I get God’s message.” It should, per- 
haps, be added that by earnest study during the week, Pastor 
Gao lets the Word of God dwell in him so richly that the 
Holy Spirit has ample material on which to draw for the 
really wonderful sermons which the Pastor preaches. 

For eight years Pastor Gao has taken no medicine, but 
has looked to the Lord as his healer. Lovingly, he leads 
others to the same exercise of faith, though never has one 
heard from his lips a single syllable of criticism for those 
who feel that they should use medicine. 

Wider Fields of Service. It is little wonder that God is 
using Pastor Gao to touch many lives. His humility keeps 
him back from service unless he feels the urge of the Spirit 
to undertake it. Calls frequently come to him to spend a 
few days with groups of Christians either in their native 
cities or in the large summer conferences at various centers. 
This is the Pastor’s greatest gift—the teaching of the church 
in the deeper truths of God. It is of wide significance to 
future leaders in the church in China that large numbers of 
young men and women now in training in the men’s semi- 
nary and women’s Bible school of Nanking sit week after 
week under his ministry. 

Pastor Gao is chairman of the very important Candidates’ 
Committee of the Chinese Home Missionary Society. Al- 
ready this society, supported by churches of all denomina- 
tions, has a number of Chinese missionaries in unreached 
fields of interior China. 

For more than ten years, Pastor Gao has been a member 
of a little prayer group of consecrated Chinese leaders. 
Nearly four years ago they began to issue a Christian maga- 
zine called “Spiritual Light.” Briefly stated, the object of 
this magazine is to exalt Christ and His cross. Its exposi- 
tions of Scripture are orthodox and spiritual. Its witness 
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to full salvation is clear. It gives publicity to spiritual move- 
ments in the churches, reports revivals, etc. Pastor Gao is 
its Editor-in-chief. The same group have also published a 
number of splendid books on Bible Study and Theology, 
every one of which rings true to evangelical faith. In the 
opinion of the writer, the hope of the church in China lies in 
this little group of spiritually minded men and women more 
than in any group of which he knows. It was three of these 
men, of whom our pastor was one, who, early one summer 
morning a few years ago, made their way out through the 
gates of the city of Nanking and climbed Purple Mountain. 
There overlooking the city they spent the day in fasting and 
prayer for the salvation of China. Then, as the sun was 
sinking in the west, together the three stood with hands out- 
stretched over that great heathen city and pleaded with God 
for its lost souls. How like the Master whom they follow! 

As these lines are penned the writer fancies that Pastor 
Gao is at his desk—or just as likely on his knees—in the 
little study at Nanking, bearing on his heart the problems of 
the church in China. Physically he is not so rugged as in 
earlier years, but in spirit he is still eager for conquest. As 
he faces the battles which are before him he thinks not of 
retreat, but of advance. ‘““Anywhere, provided it be forward.” 
Let him speak forth in his own words his heart yearning for 
the days which are ahead: “I earnestly pray for great power 
that in my remaining years I may prove the words of Psalm 
92, ‘They are planted in the house of Jehovah. They shall 
flourish in the courts of our God. They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age. They shall be full of sap and green.’ “That 
I may be filled with the fruits of righteousness which are 
through Jesus Christ unto the glory and praise of God’ until 
the Coming of the Lord’.” 

Look then on one of China's saints. Conceived and born 
in heathenism, with every drop of his blood charged with the 
heritage of a benighted civilization, touched by the outpour- 
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ing of Christian love, transformed by the power of Christ, 
and now burning with love and zeal for His Master’s service 
—a veritable “‘love-slave of Jesus Christ.” Again, turn your 
gaze into your own heart and behold. With all the precious 
heritage of centuries of Christian light coursing through 
your veins, with the open Bible, with Christian friends pray- 
ing for you, with the Lord of the Harvest calling you into 
the vineyard, why the indifference? Why the coldness? 
Beloved reader, meditate a moment. Then to your closet of 
secret prayer and make answer to the Lord who bought you 
and China’s millions with His own blood. 


CHAPTER X 
THROUGH FAMINE, WAR AND PESTILENCE 


THE OLpEest Empire BEcoMES THE NEWEST REPUBLIC 
1911-1912 


Simply to state historical facts, however important they 
may be, is not the whole duty of one who writes history. 
He has the further duty of aiding his readers to see those 
facts in their proper setting. As has been stated in a previous 
chapter, momentous changes were taking place in China be- 
fore the end of the century. The young emperor was im- 
patient to usher in the new, and when he reached his ma- 
jority in 1898, issued his famous edicts of reform. We have 
seen that those edicts lost for him the throne in all but name. 
3ut they were prophetic of the years which were soon to 
come. Reforms were needed. The government was corrupt. 
The people were dissatisfied. Fires of revolution were 
smouldering, and up out of the great caldron of China’s 
age-long, placid population were appearing occasional bub- 
bles of unrest. It could not be otherwise. The wonder is 
that the boiling of the kettle was not more violent. 

The Revolt Against Bound Feet. Among the many in- 
dications of constructive reform and progress a few only 
may here be noted. In the *90’s agitation against foot-bind- 
ing was under way. This practice is at once so cruel that 
Westerners visiting China have ever decried its continuance. 
Why should China’s womanhood, already crushed by the 
burdens which heathenism ever places on woman, be called 
to endure this added suffering? Yet, for more than a thou- 
sand years this custom of foot-binding had prevailed in 
China. There is doubt as to the reason for its introduction, 
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but it was the “fashion” for all ladies of the better classes 
to have “lily feet,’ and the parents saw to it that the shame- 
ful work was done. 

The binding of the feet began when the girl was about 
six, and continued until she was twelve or thirteen—seven 
long years of girlhood spent in torture. At first, the bandages 
were so placed as to bind under the four smaller toes of the 
foot until they would fold, limp and yielding, back under the 
ball of the foot. Then began the even more painful process 
of drawing the great toe and heel as nearly together as pos- 
sible. Thus, the entire foot became distorted and unshapely, 
and the muscles of the leg atrophied from disuse. The cir- 
culation of the blood was hindered, and the health of the 
sufferer almost invariably impaired. Though the poor little 
girls screamed and moaned with pain, the bandage was never 
relaxed. 

From the first, Christian missionaries had urged against 
this custom. They had generally demanded that all girls 
aided by mission funds unbind their feet. They had preached 
release from this unnecessary suffering as a corollary to the 
Gospel. Finally, Chinese women of influence began to take 
up the cause. A public sentiment was created, and before 
the end of the century their rulers were forced to issue or- 
ders discouraging the practice. During the quarter of a 
century since, the custom has gradually given way until, 
now, it is rarely practiced. 

Torture of Criminals Prohibited. A needed reform in 
the method of dealing with prisoners and suspected criminals 
was inaugurated in 1908. Up till that time torture of the 
medieval type had been resorted to in court proceedings. 
Magistrates had tortured those under arrest for the sake of 
eliciting a confession of guilt, or obtaining information con- 
cerning their accomplices ; jailers had tortured prisoners for 
the purpose of extorting money. But now popular revulsion 
against this method forced reform upon the rulers. 
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The Struggle Against Opium. A third reform move- 
ment was getting under way. Scarcely had the new century 
begun when the fight against the importation of opium began 
with new vigor. To trace in detail China’s struggle against 
the introduction and use of this deadly drug would require 
a book in itself. It would take us into international politics 
and reveal pages in the history of some of the western pow- 
ers so dark that one could wish it were possible to rescind 
them. In a word, England forced opium upon China because 
in India she could produce the drug with great profit. Go 
away back to 1840 before England had fought any of the 
so-called Opium Wars against China. Hear the heathen 
Commissioner of Canton asking the good queen of fair 
England: “How can your country seek to acquire wealth by 
selling us an article so injurious to mankind?” Or listen, 
again, to the more impassioned address of the Chinese that 
same year to the foreign traders: “Reflect that if you did 
not bring opium here, where could our people obtain it? 
Shall, then, our people die, and your lives not be required? 
You are destroying human life for the sake of gain.” 

With their repeated appeals unheeded, is it any wonder 
that the Chinese finally seized some 20,000 chests of opium 
from the British merchants at Canton and emptied them in 
the river? Let every Englishman and every American, too, 
who realizes America’s boundless debt to the “Mother 
Country” bow our heads in shame as we record what this 
act cost China. England met the insult with her cannon. 
China was forced to pay $6,000,000 for the opium destroyed, 
and $15,000,000 as a war indemnity. In addition, she was 
compelled to cede to England the island of Hongkong. 

President Roosevelt Dares Speak. Decades _ passed. 
Other acts of violence on the part of China to obstruct the 
trade in opium were met with yet other broadsides from 
England’s men-of-war. The trade was very profitable to the 
Indian treasury, the profit some years being as much as 
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thirty or forty million dollars. With so handsome an income 
to blind their moral vision, the opium trade seemed dear to 
both merchants and officials. The situation was delicate. 
Many other nations, including our own, had involved 
themselves in the nefarious business. But President Roose- 
velt dared seek a solution. For months he pondered the mat- 
ter. Finally, through his Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
an international opium commission was called in Shanghai 
in 1909. It should here be stated in all fairness that among 
Englishmen have ever been found the most bitter opponents 
of the opium trade, and that more than once the British Par- 
liament had affirmed its conviction that the trade was morally 
indefensible. 

This international opium commission marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the trade. Today, as these lines are being 
penned, opium is still one of China’s big problems. But now, 
it is no longer Indian opium being forced on her by a foreign 
power; it is the native product being grown, trafficked in, 
and smoked in utter disregard for her own laws or for the 
terms pledged to England. 

Knowledge of World Conditions Increasing. The estab- 
lishment and development of the Chinese Post Office was a 
notable indication of progress. Begun under expert foreign 
supervision and well managed year after year, it is to-day 
one of the most successful projects ever undertaken by the 
Chinese government. During the first decade of the new 
century the Post was carrying information to the most dis- 
tant provinces. People were taking a new interest in the out- 
side world. Most important of all, they were interesting 
themselves in their own land. Its weakness was becoming 
apparent. The need of reform was being realized. In fact, 
people were becoming impatient to cast away the old and 
try the new. Why should their fair land be content to re- 
main longer under the almost absolute sway of their Manchu 
rulers? Why should they longer wait for a representative 
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government and a parliament so long promised and so long 
denied them by the Empress Dowager ? 

A New and Better Type of Official. If one is to see the 
China of these years in its true light, he must be introduced 
to a new type of official, a few of which type were now 
appearing. 

Twan Fang may be cited as an outstanding representa- 
tive of the class. He had first come to the notice of Eu- 
ropeans in the Boxer year, when he disobeyed the will of 
the Empress Dowager ; and, instead of killing all foreigners 
within the province of Shensi of which he was governor, he 
provided them with clothing, food, and an escort to safety 
in the foreign settlements at Hankow. When the Boxer 
Movement collapsed Twan Fang found himself famous at 
home and endeared to the foreign governments for his brav- 
ery in saving the lives of their nationals. He was one of the 
three high officials chosen to make a tour of foreign countries 
that they might return home with new ideas to rejuvenate 
the empire. 

It was this same official who later proposed and, ulti- 
mately, carried out the Nanyang Industrial Exposition. It 
was held in Nanking in 1910. It opened the eyes of tens of 
thousands of Chinese to new possibilities in the industrial 
development of the nation. It was he who cared enough 
about just government to don citizen's clothes and go about 
the city of Tientsin, unattended and unknown, to investigate 
conditions for himself that he might the more rapidly right 
the wrongs. 

Such officials were rare; but that there should be any of 
this type sufficed to give the people visions of a better day 
ahead. 

Sceret Plots to Dethrone the Manchus. In 1908 hopes 
ran high for rapid progress toward political liberty. That 
fall the emperor and his aunt, the Dowager, both died. After 
the most magnificent funeral rites—the cost of the funeral 
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of the Empress Dowager alone was about $40,000,000—a 
new ruler sat on the throne. What was the dismay of 
all lovers of liberty when he drove the reform party from his 
court. He dismissed Yuan Shi-kai, a man of unusual ability, 
to whom many were looking with confidence. 

Then it was that men began plotting to overthrow the 
government by force of arms. This propaganda was vigor- 
ously, though secretly, carried out both in China and among 
the Chinese residing in foreign lands. Funds were collected 
to finance an anti-dynastic revolution. Military supplies were 
collected. Among those most active in this movement was 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. So rapidly did the movement grow that 
by 1911 its leaders could no longer hold it in check. 

It is now clear to the reader, no doubt, that the military 
crisis of 1911 was only a part of a far greater revolution in 
China. That there should be some bloodshed in upsetting a 
throne which held sway over one fourth of the human family 
is not unlooked for. That there should have been so little 
bloodshed is one of the marvels of history. 

Hostilities are begun. We mention three immediate 
causes of the Revolution of 1911. First, the rulers failed to 
keep pace with the people in their desire for change. There 
were notable exceptions in such men as Yuan Shi-kai, Twan 
Fang, and Chang Chih-tung. 

Again, there was special economic unrest. Widespread 
floods and famine from 1909 to 1912 brought untold suffer- 
ing to millions, and furnished a ready soil for revolutionary 
propaganda. Even as early as the spring of 1910, there were 
anti-foreign tiots among the famine sufferers in Hunan, that 
province which had so long kept its doors bolted against the 
Gospel message. It will be remembered that it was out of 
this same province that there emanated the riot-breeding 
literature which fed the fires of anti-foreign hatred in the 
Yangtse Valley in 1891. 

Once more, there was an impression throughout the 
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country that the rulers were granting too much control to 
foreigners. Their folly in fostering the Boxer uprising had 
cost the country the enormous sum of $275,000,000, payable 
to various foreign nations. The Chinese Post Office was 
directed by foreigners. The Maritime Customs—thanks to 
the splendid service of Sir Robert Hart, that Englishman to 
whom China owes so much—was well managed and remun- 
erative, but its chief positions were staffed by foreigners. 
The existing railway lines had been built by foreign capital. 
And now, in the spring of 1911, when the people of 
Szechuan province learned that the government planned to 
borrow money from foreign banks and nationalize all the 
railroads, they rebelled. It seemed to them unfair that a 
project which they had forwarded should be taken out of 
their hands by a reactionary dynasty in far-away Peking by 
the aid of foreign money borrowed from the western powers. 
By September the province of Szechuan was in a state of 
open rebellion. 

A month later, the triplet cities of Central China—Han- 
kow, Wuchang, and Hanyang—were also aflame. The ac- 
cidental explosion of a bomb disclosed the headquarters of 
the Revolutionists. A number of them were captured and 
beheaded. Then followed a general mutiny among the sol- 
diers under the able leadership of Li Yuan-hung. Within 
twenty-four hours, the Viceroy and other Manchu officials 
were compelled to flee for their lives. 

The Manchus Abdicate the Throne. ‘The die was cast. 
Revolutionists everywhere flew to arms. City after city de- 
clared against the Manchu oppressors, and in a few the bit- 
ter race hatred resulted in bloody massacres of the Manchus 
residing there. The rulers made frantic efforts to stem the 
rising tide of republicanism and regain the affections of their 
subjects. Edicts voicing most humiliating confessions of 
misrule were issued. Yuan Shi-kai, who had been dismissed 
and declared worthy of death, was recalled to the Imperial 
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service. He was given control of military operations against 
the Rebels. But they had waited too long. Yuan made some 
gains and brought destruction to some cities by bombard- 
ment and fire—the great fire at Hankow, alone, is said to 
have rendered 1,000,000 people homeless. Within a few 
months, fourteen out of the eighteen provinces had thrown 
off the Manchu yoke, and a Provisional Republican Govern- 
ment had been set up at Nanking with Dr. Sun as president. 

On February 12, 1912, the Manchus who had held sway 
over China for 268 years abdicated the throne, and “‘the old- 
est empire became the newest republic.” Yuan opened nego- 
tiations for peace and so cleverly manipulated the proceed- 
ings as to get the parliament of the Provisional Government 
to elect him the First President of the United Republic of 
China! Thus the leader of the Imperialists became the leader 
of the Republicans. 

New Problems and Opportunities for Friends. These 
months brought many new problems to Friends Mission. 
Schools had to close. Even the hospital could not “carry 
on” as usual. All the missionary women and children were 
ordered to places of safety. For months they, with a large 
number of Chinese school girls dependent on the mission for 
safety, had to live in cramped quarters in Shanghai. Dr. 
DeVol and Walter Williams both enrolled for Red Cross 
work but spent most of their time at Luho. Pastor Gao re- 
mained with the mission property at Nanking. Dr. Lucy 
Gaynor and her assistant, Dr. Djang, also entered Red Cross 
work. 

Evangelistic work went on with less interruption. An 
awakened patriotism made the people eager to learn the atti- 
tude of the church toward the Republican movement. Con- 
sequently, large audiences met to hear the Gospel. Some of 
the leaders of the new movement were Christians. 

It was the day for advance. Before the end of winter the 
missionaries were all back at the stations, Doors heretofore 
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ajar now swung wide open. At Nanking, work was begun 
at once on the new parsonage for Pastor Gao. He had lived 
before this time in a low, unsatisfactory house back of the 
hospital building. Money had now been given by Mrs. Reba 
Jenkins Lawson for the erection of a suitable parsonage. 
Some two or more years before this, a plot of land most 
suitable for this use had been purchased by Dr. Gaynor— 
another indication of her rare business ability and foresight. 

At the same time, a one-story day school building was 
being erected at Nanking with a sum of money given by 
Elizabeth Chambers, that active, alert “mother in Israel” 
whose home had been at Bayard, Ohio. Thus, almost before 
the treaty of peace ending the war had been signed, the mis- 
sion was taking long strides forward, making ready for the 
new and better opportunities at its door. 

Dr. Gaynor and the Manchu Refuge. But easily the 
most out-standing new opportunity of the mission at Nan- 
king was connected with the hospital. Dr. Gaynor had left 
the city against her own desire, and as soon as the city fell 
into the hands of the Revolutionists she hurried back to her 
post. There she found untold need awaiting her. The sec- 
tion of the city which had been peopled by the Manchus had 
been razed by the Revolutionary troops. Only a few houses 
were left standing. The men had been away at war, fighting 
in the Imperial army. The women and children had either 
been killed, had committed suicide, or remained as objects of 
pity roaming about the ruins of their former homes. With 
the rigors of winter upon them, with fear, sorrow, and un- 
certainty filling their bosoms, they were indeed pitiable. 

To Dr. Gaynor a need was a call to service. With the 
cooperation of a few other missionaries, she gained the sup- 
port of the Merchants’ Cloth Guild in undertaking extensive 
relief work. Through the further cooperation of officials, a 
twenty-eight room building and a large supply of rice were 
put in her hand. On January 3, she opened the temporary 
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hospital and refuge for the sick and homeless. Her own and 
other missions generously liberated some of their helpers to 
assist her. The Central China Relief Committee sent her 
clothing for distribution. 

She was doing a great work. Thousands were coming to 
the clinics, to the poor the Gospel was being preached. Nan- 
king was witnessing in the Doctor a modern Good Samaritan 
at work. No one who visited that refuge can ever forget the 
scene. No words can describe it. The refuge was an oasis 
of mercy in a desert of misery and destruction. Disease 
stalked about in their midst, and Dr. Gaynor, with energetic 
step and face aglow with sympathy, went from one to an- 
other with the touch of healing and cheer. It was in very 
truth love, girding itself with a towel and stooping to wash 
the feet of weary, suffering ones for whom Christ died. 

Along with the Doctor could be seen Pastor Gao. Ever 
since his coming to Nanking he had been seeking an entrance 
among the Manchus, and after years of restricted work he 
was swift to enter this wide open door with the Gospel. 

Typhus Fever Breaks Out. Then, one day the Doctor 
realized that famine fever was among the people. She knew 
the danger. In a native building, without wooden floors, 
safety measures would be extremely difficult. Vermin cov- 
ered the people, and it is now known that typhus fever is 
carried by the medium of these. Yet she did not turn back. 
Taking all precautions possible under the circumstances, she 
went forward undaunted. 

But, even her remarkable endurance began to fail. Her 
friends noticed the drooping eye-lids, the worn features, and 
were planning a few months of furlough for her in the home- 
land when the Master called her to His “Homeland” above. 

Dr. Gaynor’s Last Day of Work. Mrs. A. S. Roe, an 
English lady who aided her during those closing weeks of 
her life, thus describes the Doctor’s last day of service: 
“She was tired. One could see it in her face, but she refused 
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to admit it. So much was on her heart to be done right then 
and there on that Sunday afternoon. She had tended the 
sick, had dispensed the necessary medicines, had given direc- 
tions on this matter and that. She had led the singing of the 
hymns, she had spoken words of cheer and comfort to the 
eager crowd gathered round, she had praised where praise 
was deserved, reproved with equal justice, admonished, en- 
couraged, stimulated as the case might be, and smiled upon 
all with that happy joyous smile of hers. And now, nothing 
would content her but to go into the high-ways and by-ways 
of the ruined city to carry her message of life and hope to 
the poor destitute ones. In those haunts of indescribable 
squalor many were sick, and some lay dying. Only the night 
before, under one single roof, death—busy in their midst— 
had carried away no fewer than six. 

“The Chinese helper who went with Dr. Gaynor that 
afternoon said that there was something peculiarly impres- 
sive about the way in which she passed from one to the other 
amongst the sick and dying. She spoke but little. Now and 
again she stood by the side of a recumbent figure, silently, 
as one in prayer. Then, laying her soothing hand on the 
feverish brow murmured a word of comfort. ‘My heart 
aches for you,’ she said. ‘If I can I will come again.’ “Come 
to me tomorrow, all you who can, and I will give you medi- 
Cie © 

But her tomorrow was one of suffering. Typhus had 
fastened itself on her. For twenty-one days medical skill 
and expert nursing combatted the dread scourge with every 
resource at their command. But they lost the battle. ‘The 
treasure had been in an “earthen vessel” and now the vessel 
was broken. Let those who will, ask the question, “Why 
this waste?” We reply, “She did not lose her life, she 
found it.” 

Estimates of Her Life. Dr. Isabella DeVol says of her, 
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“She loved unto death, and we feel that ‘the glory of the 
Lord shall be her rereward’.”’ 

Dr. W. E. Macklin, that tried and true friend of the 

Mission, says: “She died a heroine of the mission field.” 
- Once more, listen to Rev. A. J. Bowen, President of 
Nanking University. After enumerating some of Dr. Gay- 
nor’s services for the Chinese, he says: “That is Christianity. 
That is what it means to be a Christian.” 

If you ask the Chinese Christians, they reply, “She bore 
the cross of Christ here, and now has obtained the crown of 
everlasting joy.” 

Finally, ask the heathen merchant who spoke at her 
funeral on behalf of the Cloth Merchants’ Guild, and he re- 
plies: “We have seen, we have felt, we know’—Ah, yes, 
those closing months of Dr. Gaynor’s life gave the heathen 
one more great undeniable proof of John 3:16. 

Friends Mission paid a big price, yet no one of her co- 
workers has ever felt that her life could have glorified God 
more than did her death. So marvelous had been the grace 
of our loving Heavenly Father during the months of famine, 
war, and pestilence that both the mission and the Home 
Board were constrained to say as they remembered His mer- 
cies: “He hath done all things well.” 

God’s Providences. It is in the hard places that God’s 
power is most revealed to His servants. There can be no 
miraculous parting of the waters without a Red Sea or a 
Jordan. God waits to show Himself strong toward His 
trusting servants. Such was the experience of Iriends mis- 
sionaries during these months of war. Their needs for His 
help were great, and God proved greater than their greatest 
need. Truly, He withheld “no good thing.” A few of the 
unmistakable evidences of the Father’s care are here re- 
corded. 

Early in October rumors came to Luho thick and fast. 
It often seemed that the missionaries might be called upon 
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to flee upon a few hours’ notice. But to flee then was next to 
impossible. Dr. Isabella DeVol was very ill. To move her 
then might lead to results one feared to mention. Her daugh- 
ter, Catherine, also, was sick. The workers at the Luho sta- 
tion cast themselves on God, feeling an assurance that He 
understood the situation and was caring for His own. 

When the Lord’s time came for the missionaries to leave 
Luho He prepared the way. Notice came from the Ameri- 
can Consul. The DeVol family made ready to leave first. 
Dr. Isabella and Catherine had so far regained strength as 
to be able to walk about the house. They left Luho on a 
small steamer for Chinkiang. Owing to the changes inci- 
dent to the war, they hardly knew what arrangements they 
would bé able to make for staying over night in Chinkiang. 
But, here again, God was not forgetful of His promise, and 
a large river steamer arriving out of its scheduled time, came 
in view just as they reached the city. The convalescent ones 
were removed to a comfortable cabin on this steamer where 
they had a restful journey to Shanghai, and their recovery 
was in no way arrested by the trip. 

The other missionaries spent a day or two more in Luho 
where the roar of the cannon from the Nanking forts could 
be distinctly heard. Then a second order from the Ameri- 
can Consul urged the importance of getting all women and 
children from interior cities to Shanghai. It was evening. A 
small steam-boat was to leave Luho about midnight for 
Nanking. Rain was falling in torrents. The city gates were 
closed, locked and securely guarded, for all was excitement 
in the city those days. 

The missionaries felt that it was right for them to leave 
the city that night, taking the little steamer referred to above. 
So, they began preparations. The writer went to the office 
of the Deputy Mayor of the city to ask that one of the city 
gates be opened long enough to allow the missionaries and 
a few Chinese women dependent on them to go out. But 
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the request was refused. The Deputy who would have 
granted such a request under ordinary circumstances dare 
not grant it now. The writer felt helpless. But God had 
planned it all. Just at this juncture out from the excited 
group of men who thronged the adjoining court yard there 
came a Mr. Hwang. He had been the writer’s personal 
teacher for nearly a year, but was now in military employ. 
Earnestly did Mr. Hwang plead the cause of the missionary, 
urging upon the authorities that the request could be granted 
without danger to the city and suggesting the sending of a 
strong guard to the gate at the time of opening. Mr. Hwang 
succeeded. The gate opened. 

Again, the hand of the Lord was clearly recognized as, 
on the following morning, the little steamer landed before 
Nanking. The Luho group of Christian workers went to the 
railway station to learn that the last train to leave Nanking 
was just loading outside. Already, the opposing armies were 
closing in upon its tracks and passenger traffic must cease. 
God’s clock is never slow. “The Lord hath done great 
things for us whereof we are glad.” 


CHAPTER XI 


EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
1913-1917 


The five years to be covered by this chapter constitute, 
in some respects, the most remarkable period yet considered. 
Never in the history of the mission had the Master’s words 
spoken 1900 years ago by the well in Samaria seemed to 
come with such fulness of meaning to the missionaries in 
China: “Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, that they 
are white already unto harvest.” It was a period of spiritual 
harvest. Souls were saved and added to the church in large 
numbers. As a result, there was great joy among the mis- 
sionaries and their Chinese helpers as well as among the 
hosts of heaven. 

God Provides a Doctor for Nanking. With Dr. Gay- 
nor’s death in the spring of 1912, the Nanking Hospital was 
left in dire need. Earnest prayer ascended to the throne of 
God that a doctor of His choosing might be found. By 
November first, the need was met by the coming of Dr. 
Li-yuin Tsao, a Chinese woman. Dr. Tsao had been reared 
in a Christian Chinese home, educated in a mission school, 
and had, afterward, studied for seven years in the United 
States. She held a diploma from the Woman's Medical 
College, Philadelphia. Best of all, she was a woman who 
foved God and loved her people. Her faith was as simple 
as that of a child. Her heart overflowed with tenderness 
and sympathy for those who suffered. 

In her hands the medical work prospered. Following 
the precedent of Dr. Gaynor, she found her way into the 
richest and most respected families of Nanking. She even 
surpassed her predecessor in this regard, for she was a 
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Chinese woman, and that fact broke down the last barrier 
which had shut Dr. Gaynor from some homes. Nor was 
she less attentive to the needs of the poor, who found her 
ever ready to do her utmost for their relief. 

Dr. Tsao gave much time and strength to the Union 
Nurse School also. Through the influence and codperation 
of an enlightened Health Officer of the city she opened a 
special school for the training of midwives, whose ignorance 
and superstitions were causing untold suffering to many 
mothers. 

After five successful years at the head of Friends Hos- 
pital, Dr. Tsao accepted a similar position in a much larger 
women’s hospital in Tientsin, where she was serving when 
she finished her earthly course in the summer of 1922. It 
is with pleasant memories that members of Friends Mission 
recall her years at Nanking. Many a Chinese girl and boy 
was inspired by her life to consecrated, painstaking service 
for Christ. 

Lenna Stanley's Best Service. During these same years 
Lenna Stanley was doing the impossible through God’s help. 
A large dining hall with sleeping accommodations above it 
had just been added to her school building and was ready 
for use early in 1913. Her enrollment soon reached its 
zenith. She had, by this time, a pretty well-trained staff of 
Chinese teachers to assist her. Yet burdens rested heavily 
on herself. All looked to her for advice. All turned to her 
for help in their spiritual struggles. During the day the 
hours were crowded with problems of instruction, discipline 
and feeding of her large family of girls. During the even- 
ing, and often far into the night, when the rest were asleep, 
she was busy helping the girls fight their spiritual battles. 
As she rose early to meet with them at 6 A. M. for their 
“quiet hour’ of devotion, few of them knew that she, like 
Jacob, had sometimes wrestled all night with the angel on 


their behalf. 
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Lenna Stanley needed help. At least one other mission- 
ary ought to have been associated with her in carrying on 
so great a work. Appeals went to the Home Board. Appeals 
went out from the Home Board. Yet, for some reason— 
one of the mysteries which we do not yet understand—no 
help came. Did some young teacher in the homeland turn 
away from God’s call? We may not judge. We only know 
that Lenna Stanley was “pressed on every side, yet not 
straitened ; perplexed, yet not unto despair ;...smitten down, 
yet not destroyed.” 

Then, in 1913, it appeared for a time that the needed 
assistant was at hand when Martha B. Hixson was sent to 
the field. But she proved altogether unfitted for the place, 
and later returned to America, while Lenna Stanley con- 
tinued the slow, patient process of giving her life for the 
salvation and training of her Chinese girls. The writer 
covets the privilege of sharing in the joy of the redeemed 
around God’s throne on the day when the books are opened 
and Lenna Stanley receives her crown. 

Out from this school were going young women to make 
Christian homes, teach Christian schools, and, some of them, 
to preach the Gospel. Eternity, alone, can reveal how blessed 
was Lenna Stanley’s ministry during these years. 

Pastor Gao Gathering Sheaves. At the Nanking sta- 
tion no one was more alert to sense spiritual needs and op- 
portunities than the Chinese pastor, Pastor Gao, who had 
just recently entered the experience of entire sanctification. 
His messages were even richer than before, and his service 
far more effective. With the aid of native evangelist and 
Bible woman he was publishing salvation to all and leading 
new converts into a fuller knowledge of the truth. The Lord 
was using him to hold special missions with the Christians 
of other cities, and great blessing attended his service. 

Union Work in Nanking. Before turning from the 
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Nanking work to consider that at Luho, let us look briefly 
to the union work in which Friends Mission had a part. 

The Union Nurse School, so auspiciously begun by Dr. 
Gaynor and so earnestly carried on by Dr. Tsao, had failed 
to secure the support which was needed to make its work 
permanent. There had been but slight response to its appeals 
for funds, and there was difficulty in securing a qualified 
Superintending Nurse. Consequently, when Dr. Tsao was 
gone, little remained. Perhaps, the school had fulfilled its 
mission. Certain it is that it had sent out young women into 
this field of service who had proved ministers of mercy to 
China’s suffering ones. 

Memorial Hospital, erected by President A. J. Bowen 
of Nanking University in memory of his son and in honor 
of Dr. Gaynor, was now greatly appreciated. Both mission- 
aries and business people of Nanking and vicinity were real- 
izing how great was the gift to the community of such a 
hospital with its good equipment and skilled nursing. Dur- 
ing these and following years several members of Friends 
Mission found healing and health within its walls. 

A Great Bible School for Women. One more phase of 
work—easily the most blessed of all union effort with which 
Friends at Nanking have been connected—must here have 
notice. It is the Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women, 
whose compound now adjoins Friends Mission and in whose 
organization and growth Friends have taken a zealous part. 

3riefly stated, this school owes its initial impetus to a 
visit to China of Dr. W. W. White of “The Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York.” In 1911 a representative committee 
was formed which afterward grew into a Board of Man- 
agers. The first meeting of this Board was held early in 
1913 when the school was organized, the faculty elected, 
and the executive committee authorized to rent a building 
for immediate use. 

The purpose of this school is “to provide a place for the 
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educated young women of China to receive training for 
Christian leadership.” Friends Mission in Nanking from 
its first organization has felt the importance of training 
women for Christian service, a department of work that 
had previously been neglected. All through the years they 
had carried on such work so far as strength would allow. 
It is only to be expected, therefore, that when three repre- 
sentative women met in a secluded spot that summer day 
on Kuling to unite in prayer and conference regarding the 
possibility of opening such a school, Esther Butler should 
be one of them. Nor is it strange that when a Board of 
Managers was, at last, chosen Esther Butler should be 
made its Chairman, a position which she held till the time 
of her death. 

This “school, from its beginning, has been loyal to the 
Word of God. In the midst of a fast widening influence 
of modernism and doubt, it rose as a monument of faith. 
Prayer has removed every obstacle in its steady growth. 

At the Luho Station. At the Luho station the mission 
work entered a period of remarkable expansion. Evan- 
gelistic zeal permeated every phase of it. In the station 
were the Drs. DeVol, Margaret Holme, and Walter and 
Myrtle Williams. Later, the coming of Annie Crowl, an 
English Baptist woman, strengthened the staff of mission- 
aries. Most of these workers had been on the field for ten 
or more years and were ready to enter, unhampered by 
language limitations or inexperience, into the winning of 
souls. This little group of missionaries was one at heart. 
One looks back upon those years with thanksgiving to 
Almighty God who bound our hearts together and kept any 
“root of bitterness” from troubling us. And, why should 
it not be so? With 300,000 souls in the Luho District in 
need of Christ, and only a mere handful of missionaries to 
bear the message, how dare it be otherwise? 

Training Boys for Christ. (1902-1913). The Luho 
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station was only four years old when Margaret Holme 
opened a little school for boys. Twelve small chaps enrolled. 
A Chinese teacher instructed them in the classics while the 
missionary taught them arithmetic, geography, and the Holy 
Scriptures. The next year more boys came, and in the third 
year Wilbur A. Estes aided materially in the instruction. 

This school had been opened in the western part of the 
city. In 1905, when Margaret Holme moved into the new 
“Sarah E. Jenkins Home” near the east gate, she moved the 
school along with her for convenience in supervision. Some 
near-by Chinese houses were purchased and a few boarders 
were admitted. The Boys School work was carried on in 
these quarters for eight years. 

But none were satisfied with the existing accommoda- 
tions, much less was Margaret Holme. She had seen a vision 
of a better school. Yet, years passed and her hope was not 
realized. One with less faith and courage than she would 
have become discouraged. The buildings were old, the tim- 
bers rotten. The roofs leaked miserably. Rainy or cold 
seasons brought great inconvenience, suffering, and_ sick- 
ness. Writing late in 1905, Miss Holme says: “We certainly 
dread the winter rains and frost, frozen feet and hands which 
prevent the boys from doing the good work which they 
otherwise might do.” 

Faith, Prayer and Sight. Earnestly did Margaret 
‘Holme and her associates entreat God for the supply of the 
school’s needs. The boys, their teachers, and the Chinese 
Christians joined in the petition for a new school plant and 
for the coming of a missionary teacher who could give all 
his time to the Boys School. 

The Home Board renewed its efforts in seeking for the 
teacher. At Delaware, Ohio, Walter R. Williams, a Friend, 
was pursuing his collegiate studies under a sense of God’s 
call to mission work. But his desire was to serve in Africa. 
A letter was written placing before him the need in both 
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China and India, and asking him to aid the Board in any 
possible way in finding suitable candidates for these fields. 
‘A few months later a second letter to him asked whether 
he, himself, would consider work in either field. In reply 
he stated that the need in China appealed to him, but that 
his face was toward Africa. 

But the way to Africa closed. A letter of enquiry to the 
Secretary of Friends African Industrial Mission brought 
no encouragement. He then prayerfully considered leaving 
Friends and joining another denomination in order that he 
might reach that field. Still, the way was not sufficiently 
clear to justify this step. Finally, in the summer of 1906, 
while selling books in western Indiana, the needed guidance 
was given. There under a tree in a roadside meadow, alone 
with God, the burden of anxiety and uncertainty slipped 
away, and from that forenoon he has never doubted that 
God’s call for his life was China. 

At the same time the Lord was preparing for him a 
companion of His own choice. The sensible, devout young 
woman to whom he had been engaged for a little more than 
a year was saved, sanctified, and kept by the power of God. 
She had already seen service as a city missionary in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and while there had heard the Master’s call to 
serve on foreign soil. So it was that after two years in 
teaching at Damascus Academy, Walter and Myrtle Wil- 
liams joyfully set sail for China to receive a most hearty 
welcome from missionaries and Chinese Christians alike. 
They were God's answer to the prayers of His servants. 

Space requires that years be passed over here with as 
many sentences. While studying the language, the new mis- 
sionaries shared the ‘Sarah E. Jenkins Home” with Mar- 
garet Holme and Mary Wood. They rejoiced that God had 
called them to share in such a wonderful work. Sickness, at 
one time, brought the husband and father low until the like- 
lihood of his being able to live in China, if to live at all 
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anywhere, became an open question. But the spring of 
1913 found Walter and Mrytle Williams already in charge 
of the Boys’ School for two years and Margaret Holme back 
from a restful furlough in America. 

New School Building and Teacher's Home. If the 
teachers had been long in coming, the needed school prop- 
erty was yet longer. For years effort had been made to buy 
a plot of land near the Little North Gate of the city. Its 
elevation and surroundings made it an ideal place for a 
school. Though it was a plot only one acre in extent its parts 
were owned by a number of different families, one of which, 
time after time, succeeded in hindering the transaction. At 
last, through the earnest prayers of years and an almost 
unbelievable expenditure of effort on the part of Dr. DeVol 
and Mr. Williams the land was secured. 

Early in 1913 contract was given for the erection of a 
school building and a home for the missionaries in charge. 
The former building is two and a half stories high, the attic 
being ceiled, well lighted, and partitioned so as to make two 
large sleeping halls. The ground floor is given to class 
rooms, the second and third to dormitory space. The build- 
ing is about 60 by 37 feet and cost, without furnishings, 
$3,000. The home for missionaries, like the school build- 
ing, is of gray brick, roofed with corrugated steel. It is of 
size and plan suited to the needs of the school and of a mis- 
sionary family of moderate size. Its contract price was 
$1,800. 

Gift from Arthington Fund. The largest single con- 
tribution toward building this school plant was made by the 
Trustees of the Robert Arthington Fund, of Leeds, England. 
Mr. Arthington had been a Friend. In later life he was a 
Baptist. He was a bachelor of most frugal habits. At his 
death he left his entire fortune to the work of Foreign Mis- 
sions—at that time it was the largest individual gift ever 
made to the cause. At the suggestion of Elisabeth M. Jen- 
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kins and with the kind aid of our English Friend, Isaac 
Mason, application for a grant was made to the trustees 
of this fund, and the sum of $2,500 was received. 

Among other donors toward this school were West 
Grove (O.) Meeting, $1,000, Jane White, $300, and Damas- 
cus (O.) Monthly Meeting, $100. The entire school plant 
with land, buildings, wall, well, kitchen, dining hall, fur- 
nishings, etc., cost approximately $7,500. 

The buildings were erected during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1913 and were occupied in the early fall. Thus faith 
was lost in sight. Both teachers and buildings were now 
ready for the yet greater work of training boys for Christ, 
a work which had been so nobly begun by Margaret Holme 
under conditions far less favorable. 

A Wider Mission. The Boys’ School, now generally 
known as Friends Academy for Boys, at once began to claim 
the recognition of the best families of Luho. Their sons 
came seeking admission and prepared to pay all school fees, 
thus greatly aiding the school financially. It was not long, 
too, till applications from boys of other missions began to 
come in. Soon, among the pupils were Methodists, Presby- 
terians, members of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
and of the China Inland Mission—four boys from the latter 
coming a distance of six hundred miles. 

Those in charge carefully regulated the admission of new 
heathen students. For in receiving them a danger was, at 
once, apparent. The pupils, up to this time, had been mostly 
the sons of church members, many of them poor or in mod- 
erate circumstances. There were, also, a number of small 
orphan boys who had been received during the years of con- 
tinued semi-famine conditions. Most of these boys were 
Christians. But with the opening of the new building there 
was a rush of boys from heathen homes, boys unaccustomed 
to restraint, many of whom were addicted to cigarette smok- 
ing, gambling, and other vices. There was danger, there- 
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fore, lest the new group exert a greater influence than the 
old, rob the school of its positive Christian tone, and thus 
defeat the very purpose for which it was opened. 

Fearing the danger stated in the above paragraph, some 
mission schools admit only children from Christian families. 
This policy has its advantages. Yet we are convinced that 
the purpose of reaching the most people with the Gospel can 
best be attained by admitting the heathen boys through a 
careful selective policy, provided only that Christian influ- 
ence is kept dominant. 

Anyhow, at Friends Academy both classes of boys have 
ever since been found, and it has been the greatest joy to 
the Christian teachers and missionaries to see boys from 
heathen families won to Jesus Christ. And they have been 
won. We lengthen this chapter in order to tell of one of 
théSe who is now safe with Jesus. 

A Soldier of The Cross. Hsia Chuan Ing entered the 
school when he was about fifteen years old. He came from 
a home where the Gospel was unknown. Before two months 
had passed he came one day to buy a Bible. As the light of 
God’s truth broke in upon his soul he followed its gleam. 
He yielded to Christ and asked to be admitted to member- 
ship in the church. 

Saved himself, he yearned for the salvation of his par- 
ents. His father was a merchant with his affections set on 
the things of earth and his eyes blinded by the “god of this 
world.” His mother was a devout Buddhist who for years 
had been a vegetarian, eating no meat in the hope of heaping 
up merit. How he pleaded with God for these parents. 
Many times he came to the office of the writer to ask him 
to join in this petition. 

Chuan Ing was an excellent student. He was active in 
Sunday School work, serving first as Secretary, and later as 
teacher for a class of small boys. His ability, humility, and 
consecration made it only natural for those in charge of 
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Christian work to put him in positions of responsibility. We 
loved him as a son in the Gospel. 

Just before he was nineteen years of age he was stricken 
with typhoid fever. Disregarding his desires, the parents re- 
fused to call Dr. DeVol to attend him. They secured the best 
heathen physicians available, yet he grew steadily worse. 
They denied him the presence of Christian friends, yet God 
held him steadfast. He was firm in the faith. Craving the 
sight of something pure, he requested his little brother to 
find him some flowers. Later, when opportunity afforded, 
he asked for some of our foreign flowers grown in the Chris- 
tian compounds. 

At last, when all else had failed, the parents sent for 
Dr. DeVol. But they had waited too long. Chuan Ing 
soon slipped away to be with Jesus. Brave, true, and strong 
he had fought the good fight of faith, he had laid hol@& on 
life eternal. 

We had feared they would give him a heathen burial, 
and when the heart-broken parents invited us into the home 
to conduct a Christian funeral service we understood better 
than ever how marvelously God can work in stubborn heathen 
hearts. With bowed heads and attention they sat and list- 
ened as the speaker told them of the Christian resurrection. 
The funeral procession moved quietly through the city with 
no semblance of heathenism, the bereaved father walking 
side by side with Christians. 

Friends Academy, in extending admission to heathen 
pupils, was paving paths to heathen homes and hearts over 
which the Gospel could be carried. The school was saving 
souls and training young men for Christian service. 

Myrtle Williams and the Orphans. Mention has been 
made of a number of small orphan boys connected with the 
school. Some of them were only six or seven years old. All 
of them needed a great deal of care in looking after their 
personal needs and their conduct after school hours. The 
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logical one for the task was Myrtle Williams. She had two 
little tots of her own but she willingly assumed the care of 
these eight or ten Chinese boys. She waged an endless war- 
fare against dirt and vermin. There was a great deal of agi- 
tation in China against the continued wearing of the queue. 
Patriotic societies were urging people to cut off their queues. 
Myrtle Williams had already cut the queues from het young 
wards, not as a patriotic move but to give herself the odds 
in the battle against vermin. 

Death Enters Wiltams’ Home. While Myrtle Williams 
was busy with her orphan boys in the spring of 1914, she 
one day realized that her own precious baby girl, Grace Le- 
nora, was seriously ill. There were no doctors nearer than 
twenty-five miles as the DeVols were in America at the 
time. After a visit from Dr. Tsao, it was advised that the 
little one be taken to Memorial Hospital, Nanking. The dis- 
ease proved to be tubercular pneumonia. Its deadly work 
was finished by the end of May, and the little life, just less 
than eighteen months old, went out, leaving aching arms and 
bleeding hearts. The parents arranged for burial in the 
little Chinese Christian cemetery just outside Luho city, 
whence on the resurrection morning she will come forth 
along with the dear Chinese saints. 

The God-given grace as well as the heart yearnings of 
both the father and mother in their hour of bereavement are 
well set forth in a poem written by Myrtle Williams a few 
days after the funeral service. The last stanza is quoted: 

“All-wise God! the stroke was given 
In Thy tender love, I know. 

I will kiss the hand that gave it, 
Though my tears of sorrow flow. 
Only pray I that from this hour, 
Help and comfort I may be, 
Aiding those who walk in sorrow, 
To find rest and peace in Thee.” 
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Building at Luho Hospital. In 1916 the old semi-for- 
eign house in which the DeVol family had lived was torn 
down, and a good mission house 33 by 38 feet was erected 
in its place. The cost was about $1,600 for new material 
and labor. This building was made possible through a legacy 
of about $1,000 from the estate of Clara Baker of Adrian 
(Michigan) Quarterly Meeting. Other Michigan and New 
York Friends also made generous contributions. 

The next year a valuable addition was made to the Luho 
Hospital, affording a suitable operation room and much 
more space for sick women and children. 

“Follow Up’ Work at Luho Hospital. Drs. George and 
Isabella DeVol viewed their medical service as a means to 
an end. They never felt that when the disease was cured the 
work was done. It was rather just beginning. A burning 
passion for the lost energized the common tasks and made 
them sacred. 

While patients were at the hospital the doctors spared 
no efforts to lead them to Christ. After they had returned 
to their homes a “follow up” plan kept in touch with those 
who had shown interest in the Gospel. In this way many a 
“smoking flax” interest in the Gospel was fanned into a 
flame, and souls were saved. 

Luho Honors the Missionary Doctors. The DeVols 
made their way into the hearts of Luho’s people. Homes 
of high and low, rich and poor, righteous and wicked, opened 
to their ministry of healing. Their unselfish, loving service 
had its reward in the respect and love of those whom they 
served. The writer recalls having had the pleasure of eating 
a Chinese feast in the Luho Magistrate’s home when Dr. 
George DeVol was the guest of honor. Heathen merchants 
were proud to own him their friend. Dr. Isabella, though 
more quietly, just as surely won the love of Chinese women. 
And both of them, like the Baptist on the banks of Jordan, 
were ever pointing their friends to Jesus with the exhorta- 
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tion, “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world.” 

Revivals from God. Dr. DeVol and Margaret Holme 
were associated in the pastoral care of the Luho meeting, 
while Walter Williams early began to assist in the preaching. 
Time after time the Spirit of God was poured out in gra- 
cious revivals. There was no set time for them. They oc- 
curred just as likely in the spring as in the autumn or winter. 
In at least two instances the Lord sent His servants from 
other fields. 

Jesse McPherson in China. Jesse McPherson while on 
his tour of the world in Gospel service was used of the Lord 
in both Luho and Nanking. A real revival attended his min- 
istry in both stations. His presence and counsel, also, were 
of untold encouragement to the missionaries. May the Lord 
frequently put it upon the heart of His servants in the home- 
land to go forth as did he on such a mission. 

At another time, Mrs. Arthur Smith of the Congrega- 
tional Church Mission, Peking, was graciously used of the 
Lord in a series of meetings at Luho. With prayer and fast- 
ing the workers looked to God, and lasting spiritual results 
were attained. 

Visits of Friends from Other Lands. Most delightful 
to the workers of Friends Mission have been the visits of 
Friends engaged in service in other mission fields. Esther 
E. Baird and Carrie B. Wood of India; Edgar T. Hole and 
family, Frank and Blanche Conover, Roxie Reeve and Jef- 
ferson Ford of Africa; Gilbert Bowles and Miss Lewis of 
Japan; Robert Simkin of New York Yearly Meeting, con- 
nected with West China Union University ; Isaac and Esther 
Mason and others connected with English Friends work in 
West China—all have left helpful influences and blessing in 
our midst. 

Shifting The Center. Before closing this chapter which 
has dealt so inadequately with a period wonderfully favored 
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of God, we note that the Luho station had now overtaken the 
parent station at Nanking in every phase of work. It had 
more active church members, more missionaries, more na- 
tive evangelists, more schools, more teachers, and more pu- 
pils than Nanking. The hospital there was doing a more ex- 
tensive work than was that at Nanking. The center had 
shifted from Nanking to Luho. It had long been recognized 
the field for Friends work in the future lay north of the 
Yangtse River. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE VICTORS CROWNED 
1918-1921 


In this chapter we shall turn aside from the work of the 
mission and fix our gaze upon some of the workers them- 
selves. And as he pens these opening lines the writer’s heart 
magnifies the Lord for His ‘‘marvellous, infinite, matchless 
grace, freely bestowed” on His servants whose lives are here 
briefly sketched. 

We have, at times, taken an inventory of the material 
values of mission property. We have noted the size of mis- 
sion buildings and the cost of their erection. Yet, essential 
as are these material aids to effective missionary work, they 
dwindle into littleness in comparison with the spiritual forces 
represented by the victorious lives of God’s servants. The 
workers are ever of far greater value than the machinery ; 
they are much dearer to the Master’s heart than any tasks 
which their hands have wrought. 

One could wish to review in this chapter the godly lives 
of those Friends missionaries who had “fallen asleep” in 
Jesus in the years previous to 1918 and to whom some space 
has already been given. But, the attempt will be made rather 
to present some of the glories of the closing years of the 
four veteran missionaries who passed into the immediate 
presence of the King during the four years covered by this 
chapter’s heading. 

Dr. George Fox DeVol, A Personal Worker. Some 
forty hours before the year 1917 passed forever into eter- 
nity, Dr. DeVol went Home to be with Jesus. It was Sun- 
day morning. In the little brick church where Dr. DeVol 
had so often held forth “the Word of Life,” Pastor Gao was 
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preaching from the text: “He whom Thou lovest is sick.’’ 
Before the service ended, however, the Christians of Luho 
meeting were given the message: “The Master has come 
and called him away.” 

When Dr. DeVol fell, Friends Mission lost its greatest 
personal worker. He had been a successful physician, a 
gifted teacher, but his greatest strength lay in his personal 
work. He was ever engaged in it. At home, traveling on 
boats or trains, with Chinese friends or fellow-missionaries, 
always and everywhere, he was alert to sense the spiritual 
needs of others and to obey the Spirit’s leading in trying to 
meet those needs. 

The Boy Doctor. Born in the state of Maryland in 
1871, he moved, at the age of five, with his parents to Glens 
Falls, New York. He was the youngest of seven children. 
As a boy George was ever searching the fields for herbs and 
seeds from which to concoct medicines. No one of the 
household pets escaped an occasional dose of his fancied 
remedies. 

Even as a child, his aim to become a physician was well 
defined. Yet the goal often looked far distant as he strug- 
gled on alone. Both parents had died while George was in 
his early teens. At last, he was graduated from Oakwood 
Seminary at Union Springs (now at Poughkeepsie), New 
York, where he won a scholarship for Earlham College. 

The years at Earlham were characterized by strenuous 
financial struggles and hard study. It was there that he 
heard J. Campbell White present the needs of the mission 
fields, and found the field to which God would have him go. 
There, too, he formed acquaintance with the beautiful Ohio 
girl who was later to become his wife and companion in 
missionary labor. 

Boyhood Dreams Become Realities, As traveling com- 
panion to the son of a wealthy gentleman he spent a summer 
in Europe. Then, with college diploma in hand he applied 
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for admission at New York University Medical College 
where he spent three years of faithful work. In order to 
keep down the burden of debt which was rolling ever higher 
as he continued his studies, he found it necessary to teach 
several evenings each week in a night school. Two years of 
successful private practice of medicine on Staten Island, 
however, cleared away all debts, and by the end of 1899 he 
was on his way to China. With a body always somewhat 
frail, with many odds against him in the struggle for an 
education, he had won the victory and was ready for service. 
“A Missionary of The Cross.’ Today the visitor to 
Luho may find in the little Chinese cemetery a modest marble 
slab which marks the last resting place of this Christian 
physician. All the other graves of that peaceful “city of the 
dead” are those of Chinese Christians save only one very 
dear to the writer’s heart on whose tiny monument the 
passer-by may read: “Our Grace.” The larger marble stone 
has on it a fitting design of a “‘cross and crown,” below which 
are the words, “George Fox DeVol, A Missionary of The 
Cross.” The white shaft speaks its message on the one side 
in Chinese, on the other, in English. Few white people have 
ever seen it. Away from the traveled routes of tourists, 
there by the country roadside it rises, overlooking fields of 
waving grain—a fitting emblem of the holy life which was 
poured out while reaping in the whitened fields of China. 
Dr. DeVol, The Man, It was the writer's privilege to 
know Dr. DeVol for more than twelve years and to be in- 
timately associated with him in missionary labor for eight. 
He was a rare soul. He lived the simple life. His whole life 
* His tasks were 
varied. He was physician, preacher, teacher of evangelists 


seemed to declare: “This one thing I do.’ 


and medical helpers. But his purpose was ever single—he 
was in China “to catch men.” 

Again, Dr. DeVol lived an intense life. One never knew 
him to do a piece of work in a half-hearted way. His enthu- 
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siasm was contagious. Naturally impulsive, his life had been 
so transformed by the Spirit of God that this natural ten- 
dency which hinders many spiritually, had become, to him, 
a mighty driving power, resulting in deep piety and fear- 
less service. 

He was always a student. His education did not stop 
when he received his scholastic diplomas. Alert and humble, 
he sought to find truth everywhere. His was a fertile mind. 
He was ever grappling with some new problem, ever trying 
some new method. He earnestly studied the Scriptures. He 
was a thoughtful student of history. Unselfish in all his 
findings and “apt to teach,” he was ever passing on to others 
his discoveries. 

Perhaps no one who knew Dr. DeVol failed to note his 
buoyant hopefulness. He hoped for a better Chinese church, 
a more victorious missionary body, more efficient methods 
of work; but, before all, he hoped for the return of the Lord 
Jesus for His bride, the church. So real was this hope of 
the speedy Second Coming of Christ that he seemed to live 
his life under the mellow glow of the breaking day. 

Finally, perhaps no element in his character was more 
marked than his sympathy. Rich and poor, high and low, 
old and young—all found a place in his thoughts. The cast- 
away found him ready to extend a helping hand. The per- 
secuted Chinese Christians turned to him for aid. The sin- 
ful merchant knew that Dr. DeVol loved him. His co-work- 
ers found him considerate of their opinions though these 
differed, at times, from his own. 

When we buried him on Jan. 2, 1918, the little group of 
Luho missionaries returned to the bereft home so over- 
powered with a sense of loss that it seemed hardly possible 
for the work of the station to go forward. 

Doctor Isabella French DeV ol, Missionary Mother. We 
have seen in an early chapter that late in the year 1897 Dr. 
French reached the Nanking station as a “Christmas pres- 
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ent” to the mission. On December 22, 1920, just twenty- 
three years later, she left earthly scenes to join in the Christ- 
mas joys of heaven. Her life had been. signally used of 
God to bring healing of both body and soul. 

At the northern edge of the little village of Damascus, 
Ohio, in a large brick house that stands well back from the 
road, lived two devout Friends, Ezra and Mary French. To 
their home came Mary Isabella in the late fall of 1869. Even 
from babyhood her genial nature won the love of all who 
knew her, and from girlhood she was an earnest, conscien- 
tious Christian. Well prepared for medical missionary sery- 
ice both by natural disposition, scholastic training, and re- 
ligious experience, she reached China just as the opening of 
a new station at Luho was being considered. In company 
with Margaret Holme her real missionary work began as a 
pioneer at the Luho station in the fall of 1898. 

After her marriage to Dr. George DeVol in January, 
1900, she was associated with her husband in the medical 
work of that station until death separated them just at the 
end of 1917. She became the mother of four children. The 
first-born died in babyhood and was buried on the beautiful 
Kuling mountains. The other three, Charles Edward, 
Catherine Isabella, and Ezra French are now rapidly grow- 
ing into manhood and womanhood. 

Seeking First The Kingdom. Dr. Isabella—the short- 
ened form by which she was commonly referred to in the 


mission—was a tireless worker. She was so capable that 
without apparent flurry she could direct the work of many 
Chinese helpers. Her interest was ever in the individual. 
Numbers did not seem to make much appeal to her. It was 
the need of this suffering woman or that poorly fed child 
that claimed her thought and service. Human suffering 
touched her deeply. With a little less sympathy for the 
sick she might have been a better doctor, but she could never 
have been so great a blessing. 
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As wife, mother, friend, Dr. Isabella was a truly re- 
markable woman. Quiet, poised, devoted, she was a veritable 
angel of mercy to her family, her mission, her friends— 
Chinese and foreign. Though the days were busy she al- 
ways found time for her children, specially their instruction 
and guidance in spiritual matters. The bed-time hour was 
always theirs, and in the mornings she conducted their “wor- 
ship” in addition to the regular family prayers. Rich, in- 
deed, is the spiritual heritage of her children. 

Dr. Isabella was a woman of good judgment whose coun- 
sel was of the highest order. In business matters of the mis- 
sion she had but few words, unless, perchance, she held clear 
convictions concerning the matter under consideration ; then, 
she spoke with something of the finality of the prophets. 

Possibly there is no better way to suggest the splendid 
service which these two devoted missionary doctors rendered 
to the church than to record the transformation of a single 
life which was touched by their ministry of love. 

Mrs. Bien, A Trophy of Medical Service. Just more 
than nine years ago there came to the Luho hospital one 
morning, along with other patients, a country woman. She 
was suffering with what appeared to be a cancer. It was in 
the first stages, however, and the doctors decided to operate. 
All necessary arrangements were made with her family. The 
woman lay upon the operating table. All was in readiness 
for giving her the anesthetic. The doctors and their helpers, 
following their usual habit, paused with bowed heads for 
prayer. They earnestly besought God to guide the knife, 
+o heal the body, and, most important of all, to save the soul 
of this heathen woman. Then, trusting Him, they proceeded. 

The operation was successful. Strength slowly returned. 
The woman’s heart was opened of the Spirit. She heard and 
believed the Gospel. She returned to her home a Christian 


woman. 
But the husband was a proud Confucian teacher. He 
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was a smoker of opium. His disposition was unkind, and 
his words were often harsh. She had not been home long 
until one day he found her praying, only to forbid her ever 
doing so again under his roof. 

From that time forward, Mrs. Bien’s prayer closet was 
the little back yard. Often she went out there under the night 
sky to lift up her heart to God in prayer for patience and 
grace to meet all her own need, as well as for the salvation 
of her family. Once or twice her courage well-nigh failed, 
and she was getting discouraged. But, somehow, just at 
such times Dr. Isabella was led to send one of the hospital 
helpers out to speak words of comfort. In one instance, at 
least, she herself was led to visit the country home, and the 
wavering one took new courage. 

The New House Dedicated. We pass over eight years 
in the history of the Bien family. It is the early spring of 
1923. Twenty or more Christians have been invited into the 
Bien home. The occasion is a meeting to dedicate to God 
their new house which has just been finished. On the walls 
are a number of Christian hymns written in large character 
by the husband. On the table is the family Bible. Elder Liu 
is in charge of the service. There are hymns of praise and 
appropriate Scripture readings. None present can ever for- 
get the preciousness of the hour. ‘Heaven comes down our 
souls to greet, and glory crowns the mercy seat.” 

Then, Mrs. Bien, with the glory of God shining out 
through her tears of joy, rises and says: “Seven years ago 
I was blind. I could not read a single word. My home was 
unhappy. I had no hope. Today, I am a happy woman. My 
home has been transformed. God has answered my prayers.” 
Then, turning to the writer, she continued: “When you re- 
turn to America take this message to the DeVol children 
from me: We are saved because of the labors of their par- 
ents. I am so glad they came to China.” The Elder called 
on a missionary present to offer the dedicatory prayer, set- 
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ting apart the new home for God’s use and glory. But as 
that missionary paused one moment in holy hush at the reali- 
zation of the presence of God, he lost the chance to pray until 
four other petitions had been offered. The real prayer of 
dedication was offered by the husband who had been the 
proud teacher, but now was a member of the Luho meeting, 
and the prayer went something like this: “Lord, I have little 
to give Thee. But we just bring ourselves, body and spirit, 
and ask Thee to receive us as Thy temples.” 

When the writer shall have finished his earthly course he 
can covet the bringing of no message to his own dear chil- 
dren more precious than that which Mrs. Bien sent. In the 
front wall of the Luho hospital his Chinese friends have a 
marble monument commemorating the notable service of Dr. 
George DeVol. As these lines are being penned a great 
church building, dedicated to the memory of both of the doc- 
tors, is rising on the main street of Luho. But no other mon- 
ument can at all compare in glory with that which we have 
just unveiled—LIVES AND HOMES TRANSFORMED 
BYehar POWER OF GOD BECAUSE “THEY CAME 
eee CLIN AY 

The Lord’s Provision for the DeVol Children. Today, 
all that is mortal of Drs. George and Isabella DeVol is sep- 
arated by earth’s greatest distance, the one buried in China, 
the other at Damascus, Ohio. Yet, together in the presence 
of Christ, their spirits wait the glad resurrection morning 
when all distance will be annihilated. Their influence lives 
on in those whom their service blessed, and specially in their 
three dear children. 

God has honored the faith of the parents by providing a 
Christian home peculiarly adapted to the best development 
of the children. Godly homes such as that of Elbert L. and 
Martha Benedict, are all too rare, but God has a few of 
them for boys and girls like Charles, Catherine and Ezra. 
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All are earnest Christians, dear to the Lord and to all His 
servants who know them. 

“Who Will Go?’ Before turning our thoughts to the 
passing of another veteran missionary who fell during these 
years, let us look into the room of Dr. Isabella DeVol as she 
was about to slip away from earth to heaven. China’s un- 
reached masses filled her vision. For China she had prayed. 
For China she had labored and suffered. There she had been 
married, had borne her children, had buried her husband and 
one precious babe. She had seen the whitened harvest wait- 
ing for the reapers. She knew the physical need of China’s 
sick, the economic need of China’s poor, and the fathomless 
spiritual need of China’s millions. Yet more, she knew and 
felt in her own heart something akin to God’s great love for 
the lost. So it was that China’s unreached masses burdened 
her heart, and from her dying lips came the repeated plea: 
“Who will go? Who will go?” 

Dr. Isabella DeVol’s plea was partly answered when she 
made it, for Charles and Catherine, standing near, made re- 
ply: “I will go, mother ;” and, today, they are in college fit- 
ting themselves for mission work. Yet, in its larger sense, 
this plea remains a challenge still unanswered. It is a chal- 
lenge to young men and women who know the power of God 
in their lives. It is more than a plea from human lips. It 
is the identical plea of the Omnipotent God when He met 
Isaiah in the temple (Isaiah VI.) and asked: “Who will go 
for us?” So long as China needs Christ this plea will ring 
out: “Who will go? Who will go?” 

Lenna M, Stanley, Who Gave All. Just when the staff 
of Friends China Mission was weakened by the death of 
Dr. George DeVol and the broken health of Dr. Isabella 
which necessitated her return to America, Lenna Stanley 
was doing her last days of work in the great harvest field. 
Late in 1918 she returned to California where she hoped 
that a few months in the restful home of her two kind sis- 
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ters would bring restoration. But she had spent herself be- 
yond recovery, and in September, 1920, she went from works 
to reward. 

Lenna Stanley was one of the most generous women the 
writer has ever met. She seemed ever to have money to give. 
Friends Mission has had few donors who have contributed 
so large a total sum to its work as she. The beautiful church 
building at Nanking was her greatest single gift. But all 
through her service of nearly twenty-nine years she kept 
giving. Now it was the support of a day-school, now the edu- 
cation of a number of children, now the buying of new seats 
for her school, or putting a new roof on the building. As one 
reads the mission’s records he concludes that Lenna Stanley’s 
gift of the church building was, possibly, less than half of 
all she contributed to the mission work. As executor of her 
estate, the writer knows how little of this world’s goods she 
left. How great must be her reward in heaven! 

“The Image of the Heavenly.” It has been shown in 
a previous chapter that first of all, Lenna Stanley gave her- 
self to the Lord. How hard she worked! How earnestly 
she prayed! How sympathetic, how practical she was! And 
how her sensitive soul suffered! 

One recalls the last mission meeting for business which 
she attended. She had but little to say. She seemed so weary. 
We came to the close of the last session, and were just 
about to separate, when under much exercise of spirit she 
rose, saying that she felt a text of scripture laid upon her 
heart. And this is what she read, “As we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 1 Cor. 15:49. 

Some months ago the writer visited the quiet cemetery 
at Raisin Valley (Michigan) where Lenna Mary Stanley 
was buried. There was no pomp or display at her funeral. 
No long eulogies were spoken. These were not needed. 
None but a simple stone marks her last resting place. Me- 
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thinks that as she closed her service here the Master said of 
her as He once said of another Mary, “She hath done what 
she could.” 

Esther H. Butler, the Pioneer, Falls. During these same 
four eventful years Friends Mission was called to give up 
its founder and superintendent. After some months of ill- 
ness in Nanking, she was taken to Kuling in the early sum- 
mer of 1921, where she passed away on August 8. Her body 
rests in the peaceful mountain cemetery near the graves of 
many other missionary veterans of the Yangtse Valley. She 
had fought a good fight, finished her course, and won her 
crown. As it was so beautifully expressed by one at her 
funeral, “God told her, as He did the prophet of old, to go 
up into the mountain to die, and with all calmness of spirit 
she made ready.” Her mind was clear to the last. She gave 
instructions concerning her funeral. One request was that 
there be no eulogy, but instead, a Gospel sermon. How char- 
acteristic of Esther Butler who died leaving her friends no 
very good photograph of herself, because she shunned any- 
thing that savored of display. 

Measured by any test, Esther Butler was a great mis- 
sionary. She proved the faithfulness of God. She did a 
great work. She was a forceful teacher, a minister of power, 
and an administrator of unusual ability. As a Christian 
leader she was outstanding. At every remembrance of her 
we thank God and take courage. 

Working with God. Thus your missionaries are falling, 
one by one, and the fall of each is a call to some reader of 
these pages to dedicate a life to Christ’s service. Will you 
not stop and think? What are the best ambitions of the 
world in comparison with the priceless value of souls which 
await your message? All too swiftly life is slipping by. As 
Joseph Cook puts it: “Tender teens, teachable twenties, tire- 
less thirties, fiery forties, forceful fifties, serious sixties, 
sacred seventies, aching eighties, death, the sod, God.” Then, 
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earth’s riches, pleasures, fame, will matter little. Then, how 
blessed to have published salvation! How blessed to have 
won souls for Christ! 

“He is counting on you, O, the wonder of grace, 

To look Christ in the face and not be ashamed ; 

For you gave what He claimed, and you laid down 
your all, 

For His sake, at His call. He had counted on you 

And you failed not. What then?” 

In a closing paragraph we render thanks to God that 
during these years when our very best were being taken, 
and when burdens rested so heavily on the few workers who 
remained, God’s grace was ever sufficient. The work steadily 
grew, souls continued to find Christ, and believers were sanc- 
tified. One wonders at it all. “It is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
SEVEN TROPHIES OF GOSPEL TRIUMPHS 


In this chapter we turn aside, again, from the connected 
course of the mission’s history to become acquainted with a 
few of the Chinese Christians who are today witnessing 
with word and life to the Power of the Gospel. Those read- 
ers who have heard the writer speak regarding the mission 
work in China know already how he enjoys telling of the 
Chinese Christians. The transformation in their lives is at 
once the greatest apology, aside from our Lord’s positive 
command, for missionary work, and the greatest encour- 
agement to the church to redouble its efforts. The only rea- 
son for writing here about seven, instead of seventeen or 
twenty-seven, of the Chinese Christians is the desire to limit 
the length of the chapter. In the choice of these seven, four 
have been taken from Nanking, three from Luho. Three 
are men, four are women. All have been connected with 
the church fourteen or more years, and have proved their 
worth. Some are young, some old. One is an honored elder 
of the Luho meeting, one still a school girl. 

I, Mrs. Gao Li-djen, An Overcomer. Through the in- 
fluence of an old servant who kept house for Esther Butler 
back in the "90's a little girl of eleven years was brought into 
the Nanking Boarding School. The faithful witness of 
Lenna M. Stanley and her Chinese associates in the school 
to the saving power of Christ and their witness to the sin- 
fulness of idolatry impressed the child’s heart. By and by 
vacation days came and she returned to her heathen home. 
What was the surprise of her parents when she refused to 
bow with them in the worship of idols. Of course, they were 
angry. They assured the child that her school days were for- 
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ever ended. By the beginning of the new term, however, the 
mother love conquered blind anger and the child was sent 
back to the Christian school. Years of pleasant, happy girl- 
hood passed. Her school work was well done. The influ- 
ences about her were helpful. God’s spirit was molding her 
life for useful service. So dependable and efficient was the 
young woman proving herself, that at the age of nineteen, 
when she was a sophomore in the high school course, Miss 
Stanley gave her, for a part of each day, the position of stu- 
dent-teacher in one of the grades. All was going well and 
she was content. 

Married to a Heathen Husband. But one day about two 
years after this she returned home for a short stay and there 
learned the sad news that all arrangements had been made by 
her parents for her marriage to a heathen man. She lacked 
only a little of graduation, but her schooling had to stop. In 
a few days she was a bride—not the joyous bride whom we 
see in this beloved land of Gospel influences, but a Chinese 
bride. With bowed head and sad face she stood, clad in her 
bridal robe, in the home of her husband while his friends 
and neighbors viewed her with critical gaze or filled her 
pure ears with vulgar remarks and coarse suggestions. It 
was soon evident to her that her real trouble had only begun. 

3ack in her own home the anger of heathen parents was 

softened by the natural love which is borne toward a daugh- 
ter. But here the bitter, relentless passion of a heathen 
mother-in-law and heathen husband broke in storm after 
storm upon the head of the poor Christian girl. Hardly a 
day passed without wounds for her aching heart. Yet quietly 
she suffered, daily casting all her care on God. One can 
glimpse something of her beautiful Christian soul when he 
learns that she named her first baby girl “An Sih” (Peace- 
ful Rest), and another of her seven children “An Loh” 
(Peaceful Joy). 

Enduring Hardships. The Chinese Revolution of 1911 
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brought yet other deep experiences to this brave little 
mother. Her oldest child was three, the second two. Rumor 
had it that the city of Nanking was soon to be destroyed 
and all the women abused or killed. Urged on by her hus- 
band she, with other tens of thousands made ready for 
flight. She left the city about midnight taking her two baby 
girls and her old mother-in-law. At the river front they 
boarded a little boat so crowded with panic stricken refugees 
that there was only room for them to sit but no room for 
even the children to lie down. For eight long winter days 
and nights they sat on that boat with nothing sheltering them 
from the open sky and with only one small quilt for covering. 
They had but little suitable food and suffered untold hard- 
ship. At last they reached the old home where they were to 
take refuge. Alas! their most haunting fears and deepest 
sufferings were yet to come. They had rested only one night 
when some one noticed a great crowd of people moving in 
confusion across the fields. They had heard rumors that a 
band of armed robbers was approaching the village. They 
too must flee. A little boat was secured and they were off to 
seek hiding. At nightfall they left the boat and hid under 
some shrubs, covering themselves with their small quilt and 
throwing dry grass over all to deceive the eyes of evil men. 
It was cold and frosty and the ground was damp. Two days 
of such exposure, then sickness of the baby girl of two and 
the little life went out. Wrapped in a few wisps of straw the 
lifeless body was given by the heartbroken mother to some 
heathen men for burial. She begged to go with them, but 
they forbade. No one doubts that the body would be found 
next morning by hungry village dogs. A few more days of 
watching and her old mother-in-law died. The sufferings 
and exposures of those days had been too much for an aged 
woman to endure. So, our heroic little mother returned to 
her husband in Nanking with just one little girl. 

“Joy in the Holy Ghost.” Today, the visitor to Friends 
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Mission may see a courageous little woman with a bright, 
cheery face going about her work in the mission day school 
for boys and girls. Her husband is now a Christian. Her 
children are being brought up “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” Just a few days before leaving Nanking 
I sat one day across the table from her and listened to her 
story from her own lips. Sometimes clouds crossed her face 
as in memory she lived again some of those dreadful days, 
but often her face lighted with joy as she told how God had 
sustained her in the darkest hours. As she finished, her face 
was radiant with a glory not of this world, and she said: “I 
have had hardship and sorrow, but with them I have secured 
the salvation of my family. So I am happy.” Day after day 
the radiance of her life is shed over her pupils, many of 
whom she has led to Christ. 

II. “Ruth, The “Mother Gil.’ A Nanking Bible 
woman went one day into the home of a Mohammedan 
neighbor. A tiny girl baby had just been born in that home, 
and the Bible woman was not a moment too early to save 
the little life from destruction. The reader is familiar with 
the Chinese preference for boy babies and the frequent cast- 
ing out of little girls to starve, freeze, or meet death at the 
mercy of hungry dogs. The Christian woman pleaded for the 
baby’s life and rescued it from smothering at the hands of 
its own mother. Wrapping its little naked form in one of 
her own garments she carried it to Friends Mission. The 
generous heart of Dr. Gaynor made a home for the little 
castaway. The Doctor gave her the Chinese name for Ruth 
(LuDeh). After long difficulty with indigestion Ruth finally 
began to grow, every year developing new charms both in 
character and physique. She pursued her studies in school 
Every month when the other girls in the school returned to 
their homes for a day, she, too, walked across the mission 
compound to be with her “mother,” for thus she regarded 
the Doctor. 
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When, in 1912, Dr. Gaynor died, Ruth appeared at the 
funeral in “full mourning” just as would a daughter at the 
funeral of her mother. From that time on, the heart hunger 
of this young woman for a mother’s love has often appeared. 
As an instance of this, she began calling the school matron 
“mother” soon after Dr. Gaynor’s death, because the matron 
had shown her special kindness. 

Ruth is a humble, self-denying girl. A missionary one 
day suggested buying her a new dress, but she said that with 
care she could make her old one do for a while for “best,” 
and suggested the use of the money on some of the other 
girls. She is an earnest Christian, zealous in leading others 
to Christ. She will soon complete her course in Nursing in a 
Shanghai hospital when it is expected she will become the 
School Nurse in the Girls Boarding School at Luho. 

III, Elder Liu—From Coolie to Counselor. Among the 
Chinese Christians of Luho none is held in higher esteem 
by the writer than a little old man by the name of Liu. He 
is now in his seventies. His once jet-black hair is turning 
gray. So are also the mustache and the few sparsely placed 
hairs on his chin which give little more than a suggestion of 
whiskers. The Chinese Christians refer to him as “Elder 
Liu” or join with the missionaries in another respectful 
title, “Liu the Aged”. He is a preacher of the Gospel. He 
is not eloquent. He is not learned. He is not always tact- 
ful. But he is faithful, he is persistent, he is patient. Again 
and again he testifies to the transformation which the Gospel 
has wrought in his life, and somehow he drives the convic- 
tion home to others that they need what he talks about and 
possesses. He never had but one year’s schooling in his life, 
but I have often sought his advice on school matters. In- 
deed, it would be safe to say that during a dozen years of 
labor in Luho I have found no Chinese colleague whose 
counsel has proven more safe than his. 

The Christian Coolie. Elder Liu is a native of one of 
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the northern counties of the province. His father died while 
he was yet a boy, and at the age of fifteen he was thrown 
out upon the world—the Chinese world with its intense 
struggle for bread—to shift for himself. He was more than 
forty vears old when one of China’s famines drove him and 
his family southward in search of food. A stranger in a 
strange city, he made a crude shelter for his family and 
worked at odd jobs in city or country as opportunity of- 
fered. It happened sometime after this that Margaret Holme 
was needing a coolie for rough work about the mission at 
Luho and she tried him. He proved a willing worker. He 
cut wood, cleaned the yard, carried dirt or bricks, made trips 
for her to Nanking to carry parcels or letters. Day by day 
he heard the Gospel gladly. He soon became a_ Christian. 
Then began his witnessing which has ever since been so 
faithfully done. One day as he was returning from Nan- 
king with a load of goods for Miss Holme he walked mile 
after mile with some men who were also on their way to 
Luho. So effective was the testimony which he bore of 
Christ that these men went that same evening to the home 
of the Luho evangelists to buy the Christian books for them- 
selves. 

Zealous for the Household of Faith. As his zeal for 
the Lord’s work manifested itself more and more, arrange- 
ments were made to give him time for it. A little later when 
a chapel-keeper was needed in one of the large country 
towns he was sent out to take charge. Earnestly he set to 
work to win souls. It was not long before he reported a 
half dozen converts, among them a business man of the 
town who is himself one of the elders of the Luho church 
now. Then followed years of evangelistic work in the 
country. He and another of the evangelists walked over the 
Luho district testifying to both “small and great” of the 
plan of salvation, and many heard them gladly. With his 
advancing years and the increase in membership of the 
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church he is working, for the most part, inside the city. 
Few weeks pass when he is not called upon by some mem- 
ber of the mission for advice. His business ability has some- 
times been of great value. Perhaps none, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Cox himself, has worked harder in the 
recent successful effort to buy land for the DeVol Memorial 
Church site. 

Elder Liu is honored and loved by all. The native church 
and missionaries alike look to him as the Nestor of Coun- 
selors. He hates display and sham. He loves simplicity and 
truth. May his kind increase. 

IV. Ma Hsioh Tsai, A Weaver. The most beautiful 
fruitage which the Gospel can produce is the life of a con- 
secrated child of God. Such is its fruitage in Ma Hsioh 
Tsai, who for nearly ten years has been a faithful evan- 
gelist in Friends Mission. 

Mr. Ma is a spiritual child of Pastor Gao. He is a 
weaver by trade. From childhood, his lot was hard work at 
the loom. He had no school advantages. When, in 1909, he 
became a Christian, he was able to read but little. His life 
was one routine of hard work. Even so his earnings were 
but $3.00 per month, and there were six mouths to feed in 
his home. Clothing, too, must be bought. Consider, then, 
what it meant for Mr. Ma to keep the Sabbath. It meant 
taking the wages of four or five days from the already small 
monthly pittance. Yet he had set his face like a flint to 
serve God and he was true to his vows. 

Through the Fires of Affliction. The Revolution of 
1911 stopped all looms, and Mr. Ma was out of work. 
When the city gates were finally opened and Dr. Gaynor re- 
turned to begin her notable service for the destitute Man- 
chus, she asked Mr. Ma to help her. He stood by her faith- 
fully until the Lord took her home. He, too, soon con- 
tracted the dreaded typhus fever, but recovered. Then his 
wife, who through his influence had lately become a Chris- 
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tian, took the fever and died, leaving him with four children. 

A Preacher of the Gospel. All these months Mr. Ma 
was making diligent study of the Bible under Pastor Gao’s 
instruction. He soon began going with the Pastor into the 
tea-shops of the city, and, also out in the country districts. 
Then, he won a dying neighbor to faith in Christ. A little 
later his own mother was converted. Then, a backslider 
who overheard Mr. Ma praying was struck with great con- 
viction and renewed his covenant with the Lord. 

From these beginnings, Mr. Ma. has come to be one of 
the most efficient evangelists connected with Friends Mis- 
sion. He has served in Luho City, as an itinerant in the 
Luho district, at two of the Luho out-stations, and is now 
back in Nanking with Pastor Gao. He is married again, 
his second wife being also a Christian worker. His oldest 
son, after graduation from Friends Academy, attended a 
Bible School for two years and is now a promising evan- 
gelist at Luho. 

Confiding in God. Mr. Ma’s confidence in God is well 
shown by his conduct under deep trial even in his early 
Christian life. We give an incident of those days as writ- 
ten by Myrtle M. Williams. 

“The Chinese Revolution was on. The Manchu Dynasty 
was to be overthrown. We had been ordered to Shanghai 
by our American Consul and we were arranging to leave 
that night. As the little launch that took us from Luho 
came in from Nanking earlier in the evening it brought 
many refugees fleeing from Nanking. Among them was a 
woman with three children. She was almost beside herself 
with grief, for her little daughter had been lost. In taking 
the five mile ride through Nanking to the boat landing the 
child was not in the same carriage with her mother. As 
soon as she stepped from the carriage she left the woman 
whom she was with (all unknown to the lady) looking for 
her mother. Of course she was lost in the great distracted 
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crowd. During those awful days many children were stolen, 
to be kept or sold into slavery. How our hearts ached as 
we thought of the possibilities of what might happen to this 
child. 

“This was the wife and these the children of Mr. Ma. 
He had been in Luho a few days. When he was assisting 
Dr, Gaynor, her nurses, and others to leave the city, before 
he could get inside the gates again they were locked. He 
was outside, his family inside. A few days later the gates 
were opened so people could flee and his family were start- 
ing for Luho. 

“When Mr. Ma heard that his daughter was lost he 
knelt and asked God to help him find the little one. He, 
with us, took the steamer returning to Nanking that night. 
On arriving at Nanking he quietly went to a tea-house. He 
sat down at a table with some men. He asked one of them 
if he had heard anything of a child lost the day before. 
The man replied, ‘Drink your tea, then I will tell you’. 
Later the man told him that while in a restaurant the same 
morning he had heard a man, whom he did not know, re- 
mark that he was tired as he had not slept the night before. 
He went on to say they had a child, who was lost the day be- 
fore, in their home and she had cried most of the night. 
The man then took Mr. Ma to this restaurant some dis- 
tance away, to see if they could trace the man who had 
made the remark. The proprietor fortunately knew him 
and sent a servant with Mr. Ma to see if the lost child was 
his. When they reached the place she was sleeping. Mr. 
Ma spoke her name and she began to cry. But soon her 
tears were turned to joy for she saw that father had come. 
Mr. Ma gave God the praise for the finding of his little 
girl.” 

Severe trials of various kinds have come to Mr. Ma. 
Yet, out of the fires of affliction, he comes each time more 
fitted for the Master’s service. He is a good preacher. He 
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is a man taught of the Spirit. The joy in his soul shines 
through his face. 

V. Li Wen Dah, A Lover of Small Boys. The boy is 
father to the man in China as truly as in America. One of 
the earliest impressions gained during the writer’s first 
weeks in Luho was that of the “fatherly” care exercised by 
one of the school boys over a brood of the smaller boys. He 
was both their spokesman and defender. He loved small 
boys and was ever ready to lend them a hand. His name 
was Li Wen Dah. 

As Li Wen Dah neared the completion of his school 
days his consistent life made him a leader among those who 
aspired to be true Christians. He was dependable. During 
his senior year he was monitor of a room in which several 
small boys lived. Among these boys was one who came 
from a heathen family. After some months this boy became 
an earnest Christian. When asked through what instru- 
mentality he had been won to Christ, he replied: “It was 
because of the faithful life of Li Wen Dah, and the even- 
ing prayers which he conducted in our room before we went 
to bed at night”. 

Early in 1913, Li Wen Dah was graduated from Friends 
Academy. He opened a Christian school for boys at Gwa 
Pu where his father, Elder Li, was evangelist. He slowly 
built up a good school with some forty-five pupils in attend- 
ance. About three years ago he was transferred to Luho 
City to lead in the work of the Primary Department of 
Friends Academy. 

Though Mr. Li is now more than thirty years old he is 
still the “small boys’ friend’. He has a Christian home and 
is bringing up his own children “in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord”. During the years he has had his testings, 
but he continues to devote all his energies to the training of 
boys for Christ and the church. 

VI. Dyjang Stu-lan, A Woman Physician. It was a 
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mid-summer day. The Nanking streets were reflecting the 
heat of a torrid sun. Ricksha coolies mopped sweat from 
their tawny bodies nude in all parts except the loins, or sat 
languidly on the shafts of their rickshas scarcely interested 
in soliciting business from the occasional pedestrian. But 
within the compound of Friends Mission all was bustle and 
excitement. In the hospital kitchen a feast was being pre- 
pared. In the Chapel all was in order, ready for a recep- 
tion. Presently, the strains of music were heard on a street 
some distance away. It was a brass band, and as the sound 
of the music grew more distinct the snapping of fire-crack- 
ers could be heard. Following the music and the noise were 
two carriages in which rode those who were coming to do 
honor to the Chinese Quaker Doctor at Friends Hospital. 
It was the brother of the governor of the province and his 
family. His daughter had been one of Dr. Djang’s pa- 
tients, and in recognition of the Doctor’s successful treat- 
ment the father had appointed this day for presenting the 
Doctor with a beautiful banner as a token of appreciation. 

It was skilful attention to her patients that had won for 
Dr. Djang the respect of the official class of Nanking. She 
had learned from Dr. Gaynor the first great lessons about 
medicine, and with Dr. Gaynor and Dr. Tsao she had first 
found her way to the homes of some of the most highly 
respected families of the city; but it was her own success 
that had enabled her to widen the reputation of Friends 
Hospital after Dr. Gaynor and Dr. Tsao had been taken 
from her. 

Getting Ready for Service. As a girl of nine the Doc- 
tor had entered a Christian school for girls. After she had 
finished high school, she came to Nanking Hospital with 
the intention of becoming a nurse. But before the first year 
was gone the young woman had purposed to study medi- 
cine. She spent two years in teaching in I*riends Mission 
and then took up her medical studies under the supervision 
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of Dr. Gaynor. Later, when opportunity afforded, she 
entered as a day-student the Men’s Medical School then be- 
ing conducted in connection with Nanking University. 

Plans were under way for her going to America for ad- 
vanced study when an examination of her eyes revealed a 
condition fraught with danger if the eyes should have 
strenuous use. Her dream of America was past. 

Dr. Djang remained as Dr. Gaynor’s assistant until the 
latter’s death. Then she was with Dr. Isabella DeVol a short 
period. Later, she was associated with Dr. Tsao for six 
years. Now, for nearly five years, under the pressure of 
overwork, she has gone on alone. 

Dr. Djang’s work in the city of Nanking has been such 
as to win for her an entrance to the homes of gentry and 
officials. Every victory of a Christian physician is a victory 
for Christ. 

VII. Mrs. Wu Pei Gieh, A Bible Woman. Among 
the women workers of the mission few are being used of 
God more blessedly than Mrs. Wu, one of the Luho Bible 
women. She exercises a wide influence among the Chris- 
tians, and is the real spokesman of the Bible women as they 
go from village to village holding Gospel meetings. 

Mrs. Wu came to the Mission a disappointed young 
woman. Now, if she understood English, she would have 
us begin the spelling of Disappointment with an H—His 
appointment. She was a heathen girl. She was married to a 
heathen man who already had a legitimate wife. There was 
deception and disappointment, followed by dissension. The 
husband finally allowed Mrs, Wu to leave his home and 
she became connected with the Nanking hospital. A mis- 
demeanor, however, made her continued stay there impos- 
sible and she was taken to Luho to study in the school con- 
ducted by Margaret Holme. She soon became a Christian. 
She was eager to learn. She made good progress both in 
her studies and in grace. 
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Meet for the Master's Use. After several years of 
study at Luho, she was sent to Bible School in Nanking. 
She was one of the first to graduate from the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School for Women. Through late years she has 
been closely associated with Margaret Holme in work for 
women and girls. Her loyalty is beautiful. Many are the 
times she has sought to lighten the burdens of her esteemed 
teacher. 

Mrs. Wu is now a preacher of power. Attractive in per- 
sonality, she has the far greater gift of showing forth the 
winsomeness of Christian love. She understands Chinese 
women. She was an idolater. Then she lost faith in idols 
and became an infidel. Now she is a child of the King of 
Heaven, zealous for the success of His conquest of the 
hearts of men. Into the homes of the heathen city, into 
meetings for women and children, or out in the country 
villages Mrs. Wu goes as a messenger of Christ. 

Winning Souls. We give just one instance of a soul 
won to Christ by her ministry. It was in a street chapel at 
one of the market towns of the district that the Bible women 
were holding meetings a few days. They were meetings for 
women, but one afternoon an old man slipped into the room 
and found a seat. As Mrs. Wu preached on the theme— 
The Christian God, the Creator of the Universe—the old 
man’s heart was strangely moved. He sat weeping. He had 
been a man of an inquiring mind. [Tor long years he had 
sought a satisfactory answer to the question: “Who created 
the world?” The light broke in upon his darkened soul as 
Mrs. Wu preached that afternoon. 

Soon he came into the city to stay with his son and be 
near the church where he could learn more about the Gos- 
pel. Week after week he visited the missionary’s home. He 
received “with meekness the ingrafted Word.” He learned 
to pray. Earnestly did he entreat God for the salvation of 
his wicked son who was one of the government officials. 
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But the old man was already very frail. He could walk but 
short distances and that only with the aid of a faithful serv- 
ant who was ever at his side. It was only a few months 
until his life went out, and his soul returned to God who 
created it. 

The Old Man’s Testimony. We record his testimony, 
given at the close of Sunday School on one of the last occa- 
sions when he was able to attend services at the church. 
We had been studying that Sunday about the cities of 
refuge in Canaan, set apart so that those who had uninten- 
tionally killed anyone might flee the avenger’s hand. 

Having secured permission from the Superintendent of 
the Sunday School to say a few words, the old man feebly 
made his way to the front. This is what he said: 

“For long years I have sought peace. I have searched 
the sacred books of Buddhism, but I found it not. I have 
studied the Taoist books, but it was not there. I have read 
the Confucian books, but I found no peace. I have gone on 
pilgrimages to the sacred mountains, but I came back with- 
out finding it. But now Jesus is my peace. He is my City 
of Refuge.” With flowing tears of joy and gratitude he 
found his way back to his seat. 

When the old man died the ungodly son gave him a 
heathen funeral and buried him among heathen relatives. 
But we look forward with glad anticipation to the morning 
of the first resurrection, and expect to see him among the 
blood-bought throng, because Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners. 

It is the earnest prayer of him who presents these few 
pen pictures that the reader may be led to pray more for 
the Chinese who labor with the missionaries for the salva- 
tion of their own people. And would it not be honoring 
God with gold and silver if many readers would undertake 
to support a “Chinese missionary” such as one of these? 
Further information in this regard can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Home Board. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE TESTIMONY OF FRIENDS CHINA 
MISSION 


A short chapter must be given to the consideration of 
the doctrinal position which Friends China Mission holds. 
This chapter might have been unnecessary in a mission 
history written back in the last century, but not so today. 

The Christian church throughout nearly all its denomi- 
nations is passing through a crisis during our generation. 
Time was when only from the outside the basic doctrines 
of the church were attacked. Such names as those of In- 
gersoll and Paine are familiar to us all in connection with 
such infidel propaganda. But that time has gone, and to- 
day in many a Christian pulpit are men who are more effect- 
ively, though scarcely so honestly, undermining faith 
in the cardinal doctrines set forth in the Bible. Many of 
our denominational colleges are graduating their students 
with all faith in the supernatural shattered. Those same 
students are going to the mission field to find that they can- 
not build on the early foundations laid by the veteran mis- 
sionaries. Thus, the crisis at home has been carried to the 
mission field. Whether you will or not, there are to-day in 
China two types of missionary; on the one hand are those 
who believe and teach the Bible as the “Good News”, with 
its doctrines of human depravity, the vicarious blood-atone- 
ment and the bodily resurrection of Christ, the transforming 
power of the Spirit in regenerating and sanctifying the be- 
liever. On the other hand are those who, deceived by men 
with supposed “superior scholarship”, have put away the 
“faith of their fathers” and carry a mongrel message 


a 
mixture of Biblical teaching and human philosophy. It 
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sometimes gives rise to a sort of “boot-strap” lifting of its 
adherents to a more decent morality, but it is sterile. It 
fails to save the people from their sins and impart divine 
life. 

Friends Mission Loyal to Bible. Friends Mission 
stands today, where it has ever stood, loyal to the Bible. It 
does not set up the Book as an object of worship. But it 
adores the Christ of the Bible and accepts His testimony 
to Moses and the prophets. It invites no one to join in its 
work who knowingly takes from, or adds to, the Written 
Word. It is not willing to become a party to any compromise 
with error. 

From its very beginning the Mission has made evangeli- 
zation its chief aim. It has striven to bear the evangel, the 
“good news” of salvation through Christ. Hence it has kept 
close to the Bible. Its founder and superintendent felt the 
need of much instruction in the Word for the missionaries, 
the native helpers, and the church membership. The very 
first Sunday she spent in Nanking in 1887, she made this 
entry in her diary: “I quietly wonder why we (mission- 
aries) have no Bible class among ourselves. But it is too 
soon to question such points. So, I will wait developments.” 
It was she who, two years later, opened a training school 
for women as the first department of her mission, using the 
Bible as the chief text-book. It was she who, during the 
closing years of her life labored so zealously for the great 
Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women in Nanking. 
And it is a fitting text which is carved on her monument: 
“They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony”. 

The Chain of Witnesses. Dr. George F. DeVol was a 
widely used witness for the truth of God’s Word. Though 
no more loyal to the truth than the other members of the 
mission, his tireless personal work brought him into contact 
with the needs of more people. He wielded effectively the 
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“Sword of the Spirit”, ever avoiding controversy over tech- 
nical questions and getting to vital issues. He will long be 
remembered among the missionaries of China for the or- 
ganization known as the “Chain of Witnesses” which he 
founded. Here is one section of the “Declaration” which 
the members of the “Chain” made: 

“I believe that there is in the atonement heart-cleansing 
as well as forgiveness of sins, and that whereas our ‘old 
man was crucified with Christ’ the Holy Spirit now makes 
that work effective in me. Recognizing my utter inability to 
deliver myself from the ‘mind of the flesh’ I appropriate 
by faith Christ’s provision and abandon myself to the Holy 
Spirit that He may make real in me all the meaning of the 
cross.” 

It goes without saying that any organization which 
stands for heart purity and Christian victory as thus indi- 
cated is loyal to the Word of God. It is not among the 
“pure in heart” that doubts are finding place, for they “‘see 
God”. No man who has experienced the miracle of the 
New Birth and has walked in the light since, is going to 
be troubled long with doubts about the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments. Dr. DeVol was right. Genuine Chris- 
tian victory dispels doubt. No feature of the Doctor’s visits 
to Kuling in the summer weeks gave him such unalloyed 
pleasure as the blessed weekly gatherings in the Mission 
bungalow of the members of the “Chain of Witnesses”. 

The Bible Union of China, Again, when in the summer 
of 1920 the Bible Union of China was organized, every 
member of Friends China Mission at once joined the ranks 
of those who “united to stand firmly and lovingly for the 
simple holy faith of the New Testament and first century 
Christians and of the leaders of the evangelical church 
ever since”. 

Hundreds (now thousands) from nearly all the missions 
united in this Union, conscious of the destructive results of 
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unbelief on the mission field, and desirous of encouraging 
their colleagues to continue steadfast in the faith. 

Though Friends Mission was one of the small missions 
in China, the Bible Union turned to it with the invitation 
that one of its members become General Secretary of this 
new movement. And the Mission was so eager for contin- 
uing its testimony to the truth that it granted the request 
although its own ranks were sadly depleted. For a year 
the office of the Bible Union was in the Williams home at 
Luho. Aided by an office secretary whom the Bible Union 
provided, Walter R. Williams gave about half his time to 
the interests of this new movement. The year was one of 
blessing. Membership in the Union grew rapidly. There 
was a heavy correspondence. Many letters sought for in- 
formation, some criticized the organization, others were 
written to bid it godspeed. Saints of God on nearly every 
continent hailed with joy the united stand which the Bible 
Union members were taking, and it was the genuine delight 
of the General Secretary to exchange letters with many of 
them. With the death of Esther H. Butler and the added 
burdens which it brought to the other workers of Friends 
Mission, Walter R. Williams reluctantly resigned this sec- 
retaryship. 

The Bible Union of China is today a powerful agency 
for promoting evangelism. It stands before the native 
church as a witness to the fact that not all the missionaries 
have bowed the knee to this modern Baal—the “New The- 
ology”. It has brought into contact with the leaders of the 
Chinese church some of the most able defenders of the 
faith in the West. It has been able to exert sufficient in- 
fluence in some of the union educational institutions to 
check the inroads which destructive teachings had begun 


to make. 
The Bible Union faces the future. Its members have 


open minds for the truth, but in their quest for the new 
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they are unwilling to throw overboard the chart and com- 
pass which through the ages have guided the mariners of 
faith into the haven of God. It moves forward, but demands 
the rock of truth on which to stand. It refuses to thrust the 
Chinese church out into the quicksands of theory and hy- 
pothesis. “The foundation of God standeth sure”. 

The Witness of the Chinese. The spiritual leaders of 
the Chinese church see the situation as clearly as do those 
of the West. They take new courage as they see indications 
of a swing back to faith. To them the banding together of 
more than 2500 missionaries to raise a united protest against 
destructive teaching is significant. 

Mention has been made elsewhere of a Christian maga- 
zine called ‘Spiritual Light”, of which our own Pastor Gao 
is Editor-in-Chief. This worthy publication came into the 
field to meet just the situation in the Chinese church sug- 
gested in these paragraphs. These Christian men and 
women were convinced that the dearth of spiritual life in 
the Chinese church, as a whole, was largely caused by the 
lack of spiritual food. The blessing which “Spiritual Light” 
is bringing to hundreds proves that their conviction was 
well founded. 

“Ye Are My Witnesses.’ How important it is, dear 
reader, that the missionary take God’s message. Have you 
ever realized how awful it would be for a missionary to be 
in China, face to face with dire need, and have no message ? 
Yet, that is just what exists in the case of some. If God 
has given Friends the opportunity to witness to full salva- 
tion as set forth in the Scriptures how humbly we should 
walk. Yet, when we see attempts to undermine the very 
foundations of the church how fearlessly must we stand 
and “contend earnestly for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” 

May you who know the power of prayer pray for the 
missionary body and the native church, Pray that both may 
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be sanctified “in the truth.’ The souls of countless millions 
are at stake. For generations error has blinded the heathen 
nations. God forbid that any members of the “church of 
the First-born” inculcate yet other error in their minds! 

What Friends Teach. We here quote a doctrinal state- 
ment issued by Friends China Mission some years ago. It 
is not comprehensive. It makes no attempt to cover all 
points, but it will, at least, indicate the general position held 
by the missionaries who represent Ohio Yearly Meeting in 
China. 

“We accept the entire Bible as the supernaturally in- 
spired Word of God to mankind. We accept its teachings 
as final, its commands as binding, and its promises as cer- 
tain. We further believe that through the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost alone can its meaning be fully understood and 
appreciated. Among its central doctrines we believe it teaches 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, and that He who ex- 
isted in the form of God was born of the Virgin Mary, 
becoming incarnate in the flesh; that He humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; 
that He who died was, indeed, the Lord of Glory, the Right- 
eous for the unrighteous that He might bring us to God; 
that He died not simply as an example of self-abnegation 
and sacrifice, but the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world; that He bore our sins in His own body on the cross. 

“We believe that by a special dispensation of the grace 
of God the Holy Spirit was given that by Him the world 
should be convinced of sin; that through the Spirit we re- 
ceive the New Birth by faith in the effectual blood of Christ ; 
and that every child thus born of God in response to the 
prayer of faith and perfect obedience to His will, receives 
the assurance that he belongs to God. 

“Furthermore we believe that every believer may re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Ghost, who sanctifies and em- 
powers for service, and becomes our immediate guide and 
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constant companion, our bodies becoming the very temples 
of the Holy Ghost. 

“As to the Fatherhood of God, we acknowledge Him to 
be the Creator of all things, and in that sense the Father of 
all living, but we can hardly emphasize too strongly the fact 
that He regards as His children only those who receive 
Jesus and, believing on Him, are born of God”. 

We close this chapter with a poem entitled, “The Anvil 
of God’s Word”. 

“Last eve I paused beside a blacksmith’s door, 

And heard the anvil ring the vesper chime; 
Then, looking in, I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers, worn with beating years of time. 


“Tow many anvils have you had’, said I, 

‘To wear and batter all these hammers so?’ 
‘Just one’, said he, and then with twinkling eye, 
‘The anvil wears the hammers out, you know’, 


““And so’, I thought, ‘the Anvil of God’s Word 
For ages skeptic blows have beat upon. 
Yet, though the noise of falling blows was heard, 
The Anvil is unharmed, the hammers gone’.” 


CHAPTER. XV 


FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE 
OR 
MARGARET ALICE HOLME, THE MISSIONARY 


All the veteran missionaries of Friends China Mission 
have fallen save one. Margaret Alice Holme alone remains 
from those who went to the field before 1900. No other 
living member of the Mission reached China until Margaret 
Holme had been in the service for fifteen years. In this chap- 
ter we invite the reader into the China Mission to see, at 
close range, this honored servant of God at her work. We 
would avoid empty words of eulogy, and record facts. After 
many years of intimate association with her amid the joys 
and trials of missionary life, the writer makes no apology 
for opinions expressed. He would not embarrass Margaret 
Holme. His purpose is rather to let the reader see what 
God can do on the mission field with an ordinary woman 
when He is given a chance. 

Her Early Life. We pass with brief mention the girl- 
hood and youth of Margaret Holme. Born in England, she 
came with her family to America just as she reached ma- 
jority. The family settled in Brooklyn, New York. When 
the other children married and left home, Margaret re- 
mained with her widowed mother and diligently plied her 
needle to help provide for their needs. lor ten years or more 
she rendered this beautiful ministry, at the same time taking 
part in the work of the Friends church in Brooklyn as op- 
portunity offered. 

We pause here long enough to say that Margaret Holme 
had a remarkable mother. She was a woman of deep devo- 
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tion to Christ. How she sacrificed to let her daughter go to 
China! Then, in after years, the time came when she needed 
special care. It meant that Margaret leave the field or that 
the mother go to live with friends. She chose the latter. 
She went to the home of a friend in Canada, and died there, 
away from her daughter for the sake of perishing souls in 
China. 

Margaret Holme was accepted as a missionary to China 
by the Ohio Board. Her support was guaranteed by the 
Christian Endeavor Union of New York Yearly Meeting. 
She reached Nanking in October, 1894, over thirty years 
ago. 

The Struggle with Oriental Climate. The first years 
in China were trying to her health. At one time she was so 
near death’s door with typhoid fever that it seemed nearly 
impossible for her to rally. But the Lord had work for her 
to do. He heard the prayers of faith and raised her up. 
Since those years she has become so acclimated that she has 
been able to work on year after year with hardly ever a day 
in bed, and with but few home furloughs. She should not 
be thought of as a woman of rugged health, however, for 
she is frail. How often have her associates feared that her 
body would break under burdens of the mission work. 
How often have they marveled at her endurance. Yet, with 
her English tenacity and God-given strength, she manages 
to work on when others fall. 

“The Servant of All.’ Margaret Holme is a great mis- 
sionary when measured by the Master’s standard of service. 
In the church at Luho she is, indeed, “the servant of all’. 
Often at the close of a busy day, when she is too weary to 
do more work, a Chinese Christian woman comes to tell 
Margaret Holme of her hardships and persecution. Per- 
haps it requires one hour to hear her detailed story, per- 
haps two hours. Yet with the tender interest of a mother 
our missionary listens. Then she advises. Then, together 
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they bow in prayer to the “God of all comfort”. The dis- 
couraged one goes out with buoyant step, and Margaret 
Holme’s face shows forth the light of heaven. 

The Missionary Four-square. When one thinks of mis- 
sionaries, generally, he classifies them as medical, evan- 
gelistic, educational, etc., according as they may have fur- 
thered the work of a particular phase of missionary en- 
deavor. But Margaret Holme cannot be put into one such 
class. She belongs to all. 

In a previous chapter, though her name was not then 
given, we saw her in the hospital clinic at Nanking. It was 
during her first years in China. She was spending an hour 
telling the sufferers about Jesus. Then we saw her pioneer- 
ing with Dr. Gaynor and Dr. Isabella French at Luho. 
After the DeVols were called to higher service she had 
oversight of the Luho hospital several years, directing the 
Chinese assistants. And how often have we heard her inter- 
cede with God for the sick! Sometimes it was a prayer for 
God’s blessing on the medicine used. Sometimes it was the 
“prayer of faith” that heals the sick without the use of 
medicine. She has ever been a “medical missionary” though 
she was trained neither as a physician nor nurse. 

The “Mother of Schools’. Again, Margaret Holme is 
the “mother of schools” at Luho. She began school work 
within six months after going there to live. She has per- 
sisted in carrying on schools. There were times in those 
early years when some members of the mission looked with 
disfavor on the development of this department of work. 
But she was ever in the van, laboring, praying, pleading for 
better educational equipment. 

She opened a day school for boys. She developed it 
into a boarding school. She housed her boys in old build- 
ings that were not fit for cattle. Just when a new school 
plant was in sight she turned the school over to the care of 
Walter and Myrtle Williams with never a thought of envy. 
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In the years since, she has rejoiced in every victory which 
Friends Academy has won. And when the Williams family 
have gone for furlough to America Margaret Holme has, 
each time, stepped in again to care for the school. 

What of her work for girls? She early had a day school 
for them. Later, as out-stations were manned with evangel- 
ists she began to open schools in them. Then, when the 
Boys’ Boarding School moved to its new building, she filled 
with girls those same old “sheds” which the boys had oc- 
cupied. Again she fought the elements and vermin to de- 
velop a boarding school for girls. Then, again, just as plans 
were nearing completion for a bright, clean, new building 
at Luho she turned her girls over to Ethel Naylor with the 
same generosity that she had shown in giving up her boys. 

Another educational project should be mentioned. Mar- 
garet Holme felt the need of a kindergarten for the little 
tots. She arranged for it with such teachers as she could 
secure. With a view to the future development of this work 
she has had one of her young women in training several 
years. 

Training Women. Still her efforts in the interest of 
Christian education have not all been recounted. Years ago 
she began doing “what she could” to train Bible women. 
Perhaps she could find room for only two or three, but she 
nearly always had about her some who were preparing for 
Christian work. When the new building for girls again 
emptied some of the old “sheds”, we find her receiving more 
women and developing a Woman’s school. With the same 
faith which she has exemplified in building up the boarding 
schools for boys and girls she has been praying that God 
will provide for the needs of this school. Already some 
money has been contributed toward the development of 
this school, which would, indeed, be a crowning monument 
to the labors of one who, though she was not trained as a 
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teacher, nevertheless, under the blessing of God, has become 
the “mother of schools” in the Luho district. 

Thus, Margaret Holme, in her notable work of found- 
ing schools, has been entirely unselfish. She has labored 
under handicaps and developed institutions of which the 
mission is justly proud. Then, just as suitable quarters 
have been provided for them she has turned them to the 
care of others with perfect self-abnegation—a grace not 
too often manifested even in the church of Christ. 

A “Prayer Missionary’. It is, however, when dealing 
with Margaret Holme’s work in the evangelistic field that 
we come nearest a perfect view of her life passion. She is 
a woman of God. She lives near to Him. One remem- 
bers hearing S. D. Gordon speak of the importance of our 
wearing down the door-sills to our prayer closets. This is 
what Margaret Holme actually does. Ask those who have 
lived in the same house and eaten at the same table with 
her. She climbs the stair to that “secret place’? many times 
‘a day, and as often comes down from her “mount of trans- 
figuration” to meet the needs of those below. 

In The “Secret Place’. Come into that “secret place” 
for a few hours. It is evening. A busy, weary day has 
closed. It is time for rest. But an evangelist just return- 
ing from one of the out-stations has stopped in a few min- 
utes to say that young Mr. ——, who conducts a mission 
school there has decided to seek a position in the Postal 
service of the government. The young man has met a 
crisis. It threatens to become his spiritual Waterloo. The 
temptation of a larger salary in a secular field is luring him 
from the path of duty in God’s service. It is not a time to 
blame or judge him. It is a time to pray, to help him win 
the battle against the powers of darkness. In that upper 
room she and three of her associates are met for prayer. 
Sometimes one is praying vocally, sometimes all are praying. 
Yet the heavens seem like brass. One hour passes. Two 
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hours pass. Still that prayer service goes on. Out in the 
heathen city people are mostly asleep now, but the light 
burns in the upper room. Just before the third hour has 
passed the burden rolls off the hearts of those tired mis- 
sionaries. All is rest and confidence. Prayer does change 
things. Mr. won the victory. He is today one of the 
most trusted and faithful workers in the Luho district. 
Seeking the Salvation of Neighbors. Shall we return 
to those pioneer days in Luho? She went into the homes 
of the people. She seemed to take the sins of the whole 
city upon her own heart. How she yearned for the salva- 
tion of her neighbors! In a home letter, she says: “For 
two long years we have prayed for our neighbors and 
longed that some of them might be converted”. Then, in a 
letter written later with what joy she records that one of 
them at the close of a service was under conviction and had 
asked for her prayers. It was learned that this woman had 
heard a little of the Gospel when she was a girl of nineteen. 
After this neighbor woman had asked God to forgive her 
sins, she exclaimed to Miss Holme: “Oh, I am so glad you 
explain it to us. If only I had understood then (at age of 
nineteen) I might have been a Christian all these years.” 
Enlisting Others to Pray. Margaret Holme has ever 
encouraged the home church to pray. Here is one of her 
appeals written nearly twenty years ago: ‘‘Pray, dear ones, 
that we may be so filled with God the Holy Ghost that our 
very presence may be a mighty power to win souls and in- 
fluence lives. I feel that if ever China is to be won to God 
one of us must be as a thousand and two as ten thousand, 
having God’s presence in us, with us, around us in such a 


way that His power shall be felt wherever we are. Who is 
sufficient for these things?” But Margaret Holme did not 
stop with a question. That might sound like despair or dis- 
couragement. Here is her answer, “The Lord. He is our 
God for ever and ever”, 
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She early enlisted the Chinese Christians in united 
prayer. Some of the revivals referred to in other chapters 
will be accounted for by this note from her pen: ‘We 
formed a prayer circle....to pray regularly for a revival 
until we have the outpouring of the Spirit we long to see”. 
The Friday afternoon prayer service with the Luho Chris- 
tian workers which she has encouraged and led for several 
years past is one of the great assets in Friends Mission 
to-day. 

Gathering Sheaves. If Margaret Holme goes forth with 
weeping bearing precious seed she reaps the harvest with 
joy. What a delight she takes in receiving Christians into 
church membership! One remembers the radiance of her 
face as old and young have knelt around the altar of the 
Luho church while she or her colleagues conducted the serv- 
ice admitting them to membership. 

Shepherding the Flock. She is a real pastor of the 
Luho meeting. Ever exercising jealous care for the spiritual 
welfare of young and old, she is ever ready to sympathize 
with those who have fallen into Satan’s snares, and to help 
them back to victory. The Chinese convert faces a thousand 
and one difficult problems when he leaves idolatry to follow 
Christ. He needs counsel. He needs sympathy. He needs 
love. There is the unkind, sometimes bitter, attitude of his 
family. There is the social ostracism forced upon him by his 
relatives. There are the biting remarks of his neighbors be- 
cause “he has been disloyal to his ancestors and has eaten the 
foreign religion”. There is the open persecution from the 
rougher element of the neighborhood because he now re- 
fuses to contribute money for the idol processions or the 
Dragon Festival celebrations. 

Or, it may be, he cannot rent a house to live in, or he 
cannot rent a farm. Perhaps he is unable to secure a cleri- 
cal position in a store or bank because he insists on keeping 
the Sabbath. He suffers for his faith. His wife, children, 
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parents—all bear something of stigma because he has turned 
to the living God. Death in the home, a wedding, sickness, 
birthday celebrations—all bring the Christian face to face 
with difficult problems, with the necessity of breaking with 
some of the old heathen customs. How the convert needs 
counsel from a spiritual guide! And how favored Margaret 
Holme has been in giving it! She has, at times, erred in 
judgment, but even then her earnest prayers and manifest 
sympathy have bound the suffering one nearer to Jesus. 
Yet how often she has been able to suggest “‘a way of es- 
cape” to the tempted, tried one. What a beautiful ministry! 
Little wonder that the members of the Luho church regard 
her as their spiritual mother. 

Pointing Idolaters to the True Light. Among the many 
families which have been transformed by divine power 
through the instrumentality of Margaret Holme we refer 
briefly to just one, the Wang family. They were idolaters. 
They had five children, but one by one they died. When 
their last boy, so precious to every Chinese parent, was 
dying, they spent all the money they had to buy incense to 
burn to the idols. The father went again and again to the 
temple and prostrated himself before the idol, begging it to 
spare his son. The mother pawned her clothes to buy more 
incense. Yet, the child died. They were so sad and angry 
that the father tore down the old kitchen god from its place 
above the cooking oven. He dumped the remaining incense 
into the street. When, later, they heard of Christ who calls 
the sad, weary ones to find rest in Him their hearts were 
touched. They are today united in Christ. 

“The Marks of Jesus.’ Margaret Holme is growing old. 
Her lithe girlhood form has changed to that of an aged 
woman. The lines in her face are deep. But they are not the 
lines of sin or worry. Like the Great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles she bears in her body “the marks of Jesus”. She has 
toiled, prayed, and hoped, over thirty years for the build- 
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ing up of the church. The radiance of Christian love lights 
up her face. In spirit she is young. She has a living, grow- 
ing hope. The God-given love in her heart “believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things”. The three 
sister graces—Faith, Hope, and Love—are so much a part 
of her very life that one scarcely knows which of the three 
is dominant. That is why we chose the unusual title for 
this chapter. 

Facing the Future. With her face toward the future, 
Margaret Holme is today the recognized head of Friends 
China Mission—she is Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. She is resourceful. She has had rich experience. She 
is honored. Yet, withal she is a humble love-slave of Jesus 
Christ. 

Miss Holme is very timid about addressing English- 
speaking audiences. It is always a trial for her to do so. 
Yet, in the use of Chinese she is both a fluent and powerful 
preacher. She is specially gifted in the effective use of 
illustrations. 

Nothing has been said about her giving of money to the 
mission work, yet few donors have given more than she. 
Best of all, she is giving herself to the Lord and to His work 
in China. May it be His good pleasure to spare her to the 
China Mission yet many years and continue to crown each 
year with His favor. 

As we come to the end of this sketch of Miss Holme’s 
life we are reminded of a prayer made by her some years 
ago at Ohio Yearly Meeting. As she realized afresh the over- 
whelming needs of the lost on the one hand, and the exhaust- 
less measure of Divine resource on the other, her heart cry 
was: “Lord, enlarge my capacity”. And that is just what 
He has been doing for her all these years. To Him be glory, 
honor, majesty, and dominion! 
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“Stir me, Oh! stir me, Lord—I care not how, 
But stir my heart in passion for the world: 
Stir me to give, to go, but most to pray. 
Stir, till the red-blood banner be unfurled 
O’er lands that still in heathen darkness lie. 


“Stir me, Oh! stir me, Lord, till prayer is pain, 
Till prayer is joy—till prayer turns into praise: 
Stir me till heart and will and mind, yea all 
Is wholly Thine to use through all the days. 


“Stir me, Oh! stir me, Lord. Thy heart was stirred 
By Love’s intensest fire, till Thou did’st give 
Thine only Son, Thy best beloved One, 

E’en to the dreadful cross, that I might live: 
Stir me to give myself so back to Thee 
That Thou can’st give Thyself again through me. 


“Stir me, Oh! stir me Lord, for I can see 

Thy glorious triumph day begin to break: 
The dawn already guilds the eastern sky; 

Oh Church of Christ! Arise! Awake! Awake! 
Oh! Stir us, Lord, as heralds of that day, 

For night is past—our King is on His way.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


NEW LABORERS THRUST FORTH 
“4919-1924 


The four years dealt with in a previous chapter en- 
titled, “The Victor§ Crowned” brought great changes in 
Friends Mission. We have seen that four veteran mission- 
aries fell. During the same years the health of Miss Annie 
Crowl—an English lady who had been aiding in the Luho 
station a few years—became such as to demand for her a 
change and rest. Consequently, on Margaret Holme and 
Walter and Myrtle Williams rested almost the entire re- 
sponsibility for both the stations. It was far too heavy 
for so few workers. Yet, the Chinese helpers showed such 
loyalty and God’s blessing was so apparent that the mis- 
sion work went forward with almost its former magni- 
tude. We realized afresh that when God removes the 
workers He still cares for the work, for both workers and 
work are His. 

An Unlooked-for Helper. During these years the Lord 
favored his servants with many unexpected blessings. We 
mention but one, the stay of Miss Jennie Roberts in the 
Luho station. Miss Roberts, for many years an earnest 
worker among the Jews in New York City, was visiting 
friends in China. While in Kuling she learned of the ex- 
treme need for help in the Friends Mission and gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend a year in the home with Mar- 
garet Holme and assist in the teaching of English in the 
Boys’ School. She did not have the language, of course, 
and she was therefore not able to share in most depart- 
ments of the work, but her teaching in the school was of 
great help and her presence in the station was invaluable. 
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Missionaries and Chinese alike took new strength from the 
simplicity of her faith and the buoyancy of her life. 

A Quartette of New Missionaries. The Home Board 
had anticipated the need on the field. With Dr. George 
DeVol gone, with Dr. Isabella DeVol and Lenna Stanley in 
America because of broken health, and with Esther Butler’s 
body showing unmistakable signs of weakening, it was clear 
that new recruits must be placed at the front. Perhaps no 
one in the homeland can ever know quite all that it meant 
to the thinned ranks of the China Mission when news came 
that four new workers were starting on the long journey 
to them. For the writer, Monday, December 15, 1919, was 
a “red letter day”. At the Shanghai docks, he welcomed his 
big brother, Carson Cox, and all three of the ladies—Vercia 
Cox, Emily Moore, and Ethel Naylor. The pleasure of that 
evening has been surpassed only by the satisfaction which 
has come during the years since at seeing all four of these 
consecrated workers take up the tasks of the mission and 
carry them forward successfully. 

Development of the Muission’s School for Girls. We 
have already noted that soon after the Luho station was 
opened Margaret Holme established a school for girls. 
Reference has also been made to the erection of a small 
building near the church for the use of this school. All 
during those early years no pupils were admitted as board- 
ers. So, only the smaller girls could attend, as the older 
ones could not pass to and fro through the city streets in 
safety. Several of the older girls belonging to Christian 
families were sent to Nanking under the care of Lenna 
Stanley. 

But as the Christian community at Luho enlarged, the 
need for a girls’ boarding school became more pressing. 
Consequently, when the boys’ school deserted its tumble- 
down quarters in 1913 to occupy its newly erected building 
at Little North Gate, Margaret Holme began housing a few 
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girls in these old buildings. A few years later she secured 
an adjoining plot of land on which were some old Chinese 
buildings. With the expenditure of scarcely more than five 
hundred dollars and with material from these old houses, 
she built a cozy little two-story structure where she could 
better house her little family of girls as well as provide ad- 
ditional school rooms. Late in 1917 this building was dedi- 
cated. 

Closing of The Nanking School. The next year the re- 
turn of Lenna Stanley to America made it necessary to 
close the girls’ school at Nanking. The building in which it 
had been housed through the years was, at first, rented and, 
later, sold to the Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women. 
Proceeds of this sale were used to erect a beautiful building 
for the girls’ boarding school at Luho. This new structure 
was erected under the efficient supervision of Carson Cox, 
and dedicated in October, 1922. Thus the mission merged 
both its boarding schools for girls into one school at Luho. 

Ethel Naylor Principal of School. Ethel Naylor is now 
principal of this school. She has found her work. “He gives 
the very best to those who leave the choice with Him”. One 
scarcely can conceive of a need in the China Mission being 
more satisfactorily met by a worker than is this girls’ school 
need met by her. She knows her task, loves it, and does it 
well. 

Ethel Naylor was born near Beloit, Ohio. She was 
reared in one of those homes where both father and mother 
seek “first the Kingdom’. Ethel’s name first appears in con- 
nection with Friends Mission about twenty-five years ago 
when she was a little girl. Her parents were at that time 
supporting at the Nanking Hospital the “Ethel Naylor Bed”’ 
for poor patients. After graduation from high school, fur- 
ther studies at Normal College, and a short career as a 
teacher in Sebring and Salem, Ohio, she was accepted by 
the Home Board as a missionary. In less than three weeks 
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from the time of her beginning preparations for China she 
was on her way. 

Carson and V ercia Cox go forth “Not Knowing Whither”. 

When Carson and Vercia Cox, at the call of God, turned 
aside from a business career to prepare for the Gospel min- 
istry, they little thought that the year 1924 would find them 
experienced missionaries in a far-off heathen land. After 
graduation from Cleveland Bible Institute and several years 
of successful pastoral service in Cleveland and Beloit, Ohio, 
they were appointed to evangelistic work in the China Mis- 
sion. 

They were well along in their thirties when they reached 
the field. Yet, both took up language study with a will, and 
both are today preaching the Gospel in the native tongue 
of China’s millions. Both have won a large place in the 
affections of the Chinese Christians whom they serve as 
shepherds. 

Carson Cox, like Nathaniel, is a man “in whom there is 
no guile”. His straightforward manner revealed his sin- 
cerity to the Chinese so immediately that they soon learned 
that his heart and soul are even of more giant size than 
his body. 

Vercia Cox, with keen appreciation and sensitive spirit, 
is quick to see opportunities for aiding others. Her tears of 
sympathy have often drawn the disappointed, suffering one 
to her as a spiritual mother. Her home is ever open to young 
and old, and the Chinese have long since learned to enjoy 
its uplifting influences. 

Carson Cox has supervised building projects in the Mis- 
sion, and has now just completed the largest structure which 
Friends have yet built in China—the DeVol Memorial 
Church at Luho. He is treasurer of the Mission, and since 
1921 has been a member of the Executive Committee. He 
has the oversight of the evangelists of the Luho district, 
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and along with Margaret Holme, serves as pastor of the 
Luho Friends Meeting. 

Supervision of The Nanking Station. Even before the 
death of Esther Butler supervision of the Nanking station 
was beginning to demand some aid from the Luho mission- 
aries. After her death in the summer of 1921, it was neces- 
sary that some one from Luho go to Nanking to oversee the 
work there. Myrtle Williams was chosen for the task. Much 
as the mission regretted the necessity of separating husband 
and wife, scarcity of workers seemed to demand it. For 
more than a year and a half this arrangement was continued 
at great sacrifice to the Williams family. While Myrtle 
Williams never murmured at the necessity which temporarily 
broke up her home, yet the responsibility of her position 
together with the care of her two baby boys—Paul Paton 
and John Pennington—greatly overtaxed her strength. 

When the Williams family returned to America for fur- 
lough in the spring of 1923, Vercia Cox succeeded Myrtle 
Williams in the Nanking work. Bravely have she and her 
husband endured the pain of lonely days “for the Gospel’s 
sake”. One feels impelled to stop the narrative at this point 
long enough to plead for the sending out of more laborers 
to China. Beloved, ‘these things ought not so to be’. One 
cannot believe that it is God’s highest thought that families 
be thus broken up. Servants of God, Awake! Arise, ye who 
have heard the Master’s call. Go forth to fill the posts now 
made vacant by the falling of your comrades. 

Emily Moore, the “Promised to The Lord”. The fourth 
one of that “quartette” of new missionaries was Emily R. 
Moore. She was born in Manton, a lumbering town “in 
the backwoods” of Michigan. Her parents, Howard and 
Mary Moore, now so well known in Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
were at that time home missionaries to the lumbermen. Most 
of Emily’s girlhood days were spent near Ypsilanti where 
she was graduated from high school, and later from the 
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State Normal College. After a brief experience as a teacher 
she took the course of study offered at Cleveland Bible In- 
stitute. Although in early youth she had considered mis- 
sionary work, it was not until she was about eighteen years 
old that she clearly recognized the Master’s call. So it was 
that she who had been “promised to the Lord” by her 
mother before her birth, reached China at the age of twenty- 
four. 

Training Chinese Christian Workers. By the fall of 
1921 Emily Moore was ready to represent Friends Mission 
in the Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women. She was 
well fitted to develop a department in this school in which 
but little had been done—the Music Department. She found 
great joy in her work with Chinese young women in this 
school. It was, therefore, a keen disappointment both to 
herself and others when early in 1923 it became apparent 
that her health demanded a change of climate. She is still 
in the homeland inspiring others to greater zeal, and gather- 
ing strength for a return to her post in the school at Nan- 
king where a truly marvellous work is being carried on. 
This union school in whose development Friends have taken 
such an active part had in it, during the past year, pupils 
from fifteen provinces belonging to twenty-four different 
missions. Its Spirit-filled graduates are bearing Gospel light 
to thousands. We turn aside from this chronicle of events 
long enough to tell the life story of just one of the young 
women who has been trained there. We are indebted to 
Emily Moore for the vivid picture of this life. 

The Story of Miss Wang’s Life. “You who wonder if 
there can be aught in the heart of a heathen but blackness 
and despair, aught in his mind but ignorance and supersti- 
tion, read with open mind and heart the story of one born 
in a heathen home in a land so long without the light of Life. 
Read of this one who heard the wonderful name of Jesus in 
which there is salvation, safety, and eternal life, who saw 
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the heavenly glory of the Son of God as He gave Himself 
for her redemption. Read of this Chinese girl who believed 
and accepted even though her decision brought persecution 
and suffering, and whose life has been set on fire for God 
and souls. 

“Miss Wang’s father was an official in Chekiang proy- 
ince. She and her brother were left without a mother when 
very young, but the father married again. Early childhood 
days were spent under tutors in her home, but later she 
was permitted to attend a mission school for girls. From 
earliest recollection she had longed for something—she 
knew not what; but as soon as she heard of the priceless 
gift of the Son of God she knew that He was the one, the 
only one who could satisfy the longing of her heart. She 
loved Him, at first, for His beauty of character; but when 
she realized that He died for her sins she loved Him with 
a new love, and determined to live for Him. 

“When Miss Wang’s parents learned of her decision 
she was not permitted to return to the mission school, and 
it was not long before she was forbidden even to attend 
services in the church on the Sabbath Day. When the father 
and mother saw that she was determined to walk with God 
at any cost they began to persecute her bitterly, but strength 
and comfort came, as often, in the closet of her room, she 
communed with God. 

“Miss Wang’s father betrothed her to a young man of 
heathen family, and because her parents were already begin- 
ning to consider her unfilial, she, in an unguarded moment, 
consented to the engagement. But, as she saw the prepara- 
tions being made for a grand heathen wedding her heart was 
filled with distress and despair. God was her only Deliverer, 
and to Him she went with the crushing burden she was 
bearing. Her prayer was heard, and through events which 
transpired in the home, the wedding was at first postponed 
and, later, the engagement was broken. 
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A Way Where There Was No Way. “Then it was 
that she began feeling the call of God to preach the Gospel. 
‘We will give ourselves continually to prayer and the min- 
istry of the Word’, rang in the ear of her soul. She wished 
to attend the Bible Teachers’ Training School for Women 
in Nanking, but the way seemed closed. Again, the Lord 
spoke to her in the words, ‘By faith Abraham...went forth 
not knowing whither he went’, and as she prayed she felt 
that she must go to school even though her parents refused 
to grant her permission. 

“Very early one morning she arose and, leaving a note 
for her father in which she thanked him for all his care and 
love and the comforts and luxuries he had showered upon 
her, she made her way to the railway station and went to the 
home of a friend ina near-by city. But the next train brought 
one with a message from her father ordering her to return 
home at once. She obeyed, but two Christian friends accom- 
panied her. The father at first was very angry. Miss Wang 
and her friends decided to pray until he yielded; and after 
a time, his objections were withdrawn. She made prepara- 
tions for going to Nanking, but what was her dismay when 
she went to bid her father good-bye to hear him forbid her 
to leave the home! Many inducements were offered her— 
beautiful clothes, travel, the privilege of studying abroad— 
if she would be willing to give up going to Bible School. 
But she was unmoved by them all. God had called, she must 
obey the One whom not having seen, she loved. God must 
deliver, and she determined to fast and pray until her father 
relented. Her brother, himself still a heathen, persuaded 
her father to allow the daughter to have her way, arguing 
that if she were not permitted to go to school she would 
pine away and die. Now the father was too proud to allow 
any daughter of his to be supported by mission funds, and 
he agreed to be responsible for her expenses in Bible School. 
Never will Miss Wang forget her home-leaving that day. 


Day School, Nanking 
(Gift of Elizabeth Chambers) 


Administration Building—Union Bible Teachers’ 


Training School for Women, Nanking 
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Her mother and step-sister wept, her father was angry, and 
she went out the gate of her beautiful sheltered home with 
the disfavor of her people upon her. Yet the joy of the 
Lord was her strength, and His peace filled her heart. 

“After she had boarded the train her brother said to her, 
‘My sister, I have seen you suffer, and you have come from 
your home with your earthly possessions left behind. You 
have given up wealth and the world with its advantages to 
follow Christ—I am convinced that the Christian religion 
must be true’.” 

Winning Souls. Miss Wang was a marvel to all who 
knew her while in Bible School at Nanking. None could 
doubt her call to be a laborer in the field that is so white 
unto harvest. Her life showed forth the fruit of the Spirit. 
From day to day her desire grew to see others know her 
Lord and Savior. She came into the Principal’s office one 
day and, with deep earnestness in her voice, said “I know 
we girls need for our physical good the daily exercise period 
you give us....but there are so many homes surrounding 
this school where souls are still in darkness. There are chil- 
dren and mothers who need sympathy and salvation. I[ 
wonder if I might spend at least one of these class periods 
calling in these nearby homes and telling of Jesus Christ’’. 
This she wished to do aside from the work of the regularly 
appointed days when all the students were out doing prac- 
tical Christian work. 

Soon after her graduation in 1923, Miss Wang was mar- 
velously used in a great revival in a large city—a revival 
that is still bearing fruit. It is an inspiration to those who 
have been in this city since to see how dearly the school- 
children with whom she worked those days love their Bibles. 
Several students are now in the Bible School whose lives 
Miss Wang touched then. 

“Many invitations came to Miss Wang to conduct evan- 
gelistic services in other places, but she longed to bring her 
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family to Christ; and as they were inviting her home again 
she went. Her mother had been recently converted, and 
others in the family are turning. Her father no longer per- 
secutes her but gives her his love again. At the Easter time, 
1924, she conducted a revival in a large high school for 
girls. There were more than fifty conversions.” 

“Oh make my life one blazing fire, 

Of pure and fervent heart’s desire; 

The lost to find, the low to raise, 

And give them cause Thy name to praise, 

Because wherever I may go, 

I show thy power to friend and foe”. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 
1925 


In this closing chapter it is the writer’s desire to bring 
before the reader the vision of Friends China Mission as 
it is today. The past has filled our vision and we have seen 
God’s outstretched hand. Truly the Nanking and Luho 
churches are vines of God’s own planting. But, it is the 
present with its needs and the future with its possibilities 
that most concern us who obey God. 

Our Hospitals. Shall we view together the medical work 
of the mission? Since the death of our missionary doctors, 
earnest effort has been made to keep the hospitals open. 
Chinese doctors and helpers have labored hard, yet they and 
we are forced to recognize that the medical work of late has 
not proved so great an asset as it was in former years. At 
Nanking, Dr. Djang has been greatly overworked. At 
Luho, Dr. Liu and his wife, also a physician, have labored 
with a desire to maintain the same high type of work which 
the DeVols began. Yet, it is clear to all that in order to 
reap the greatest harvest of souls from the medical work we 
must still have doctors and nurses sent out from the home- 
land. It had been hoped that the going out of Dr. Oona Mae 
Robbins in the spring of 1923 would meet the pressing 
need at Nanking, but in this hope all were disappointed, and 
the Nanking Hospital has been recently closed. Of course 
there are other well-equipped hospitals in Nanking. But 
what of Luho? Can it be that the Luho hospital, standing 
in the very midst of awful physical and spiritual need, is 
to be compelled to close its doors, or at least, to be so poorly 
equipped and staffed as to render it only partially effective 
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as a Gospel agency? Hundreds of thousands are without 
a missionary doctor. If the reader would be a physician, 
where pray, can he find needs so great as these? To your 
knees O church of God, till the Great Physician thrusts out 
doctors for the China Mission! 

Training Boys for Christian Service. Friends Acad- 
emy at Luho continues its training of young men for Chris- 
tian living and service. A large number of its graduates are 
now in the employ of the church as evangelists, teachers, or 
doctors. Many who have not completed its course of study 
have been won to Christ. The school stands as a light-house 
of the church saving many a young man from making ship- 
wreck of life. Not all who spend some time as students in 
the school become Christians at once, but the good seed of 
the Gospel will not return void, though some of the harvest 
must be reaped only “after many years”’. 

God has provided for the needs of this school in a 
wonderful way. The writer recalls more than one occasion 
during the years when the school treasury was empty, the 
mission treasury was empty, and his own purse was empty. 
Forty boys were to be fed and the last rice was in the ket- 
tle. Then God provided! ‘There hath not failed one word 
of all His good promise.” - How blessed to trust Him! 

God’s provision for the education of some of the boys 
coming from poorer families has often been marvelous. A 
few specific cases will illustrate how graciously the Lord has 
dealt with us in this regard. 

A Heavenly Vision. One evening in the winter of 1918, 
a man in Indiana—nine thousand miles away from Luho— 
sat by the fireside reading his Bible. Then as he prayed he 
saw a vision. He saw a mission station in China. “A rather 
heavy set little boy about nine years old” was crying be- 
cause he wanted to go to the mission school. Then, the 
Spirit breathed into his mind the thought, “I can let that 
boy go to the mission school”, 
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Now this man knew nothing of Friends China Mission, 
not even the name of one of its workers. He only knew that 
there was such a mission at Nanking, and “obedient to the 
heavenly vision” he wrote a letter in which he told how God 
had spoken to him. He added, “Please send me the name of 
that boy, and also write me the amount required to keep a 
Chinese boy in school for a year”. 

Finding his Boy. The letter was forwarded to the 
writer. He felt that the finding of that boy was a sacred 
trust. The letter was “spread out before the Lord”. With 
so many boys desiring to enter school and so many needing 
help who dare hope to be able to find the right one from the 
meager description given? Yet nothing is too hard for God, 
and in the prayer room He who had spoken to His child in 
Indiana graciously spoke again. The writer, also, saw the 
boy. 

It was a little chap whose home was thirteen miles from 
the city. Investigation proved that in age, stature—every- 
thing—he met the requirements. It was also found that as 
his older brother had started for the mission school the 
previous term this little fellow had wept bitterly because he, 
too, wanted to go. It was also learned that his father, a 
member of the Luho meeting, had been praying that the 
Lord would open a way for the lad to come to school. How 
the family marveled at the goodness and power of God when 
they were told of His miraculous provision for their boy! 
Will the Lord forget a little boy’s tears and a_ father’s 
prayers? 

Springs of Joy. The blessing resulting from this act 
of obedience goes on today, both in Indiana and in China. 
An old grandmother in Luho, so poor that the meager earn- 
ings derived from her sewing were hardly enough to satisfy 
hunger, had been struggling to educate her little orphan 
grandson. Long had the old grandmother prayed that the 
Lord would open a way for him to live in the school. As 
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she was leaving the writer’s home one day she turned round 
to say, “My faith is firm. I know that the Lord is going 
to make a way for him’. 

It was not long after this that the postman brought a 
letter from a stranger in Anderson, Indiana. The writer 
was an old lady and the letter read something like this: 
“My friend, Mr. , gets so much joy from supporting 
his boy in your school that I have decided to support one. 
Please select a needy boy.” And the old grandmother at 
Luho rejoiced in the Lord. 

“Before They Call I Will Answer.’ Almost a year passed. 
One of the most promising boys in school came in one day 
to say that because of financial reverses his widowed mother 
would not be able to keep him in school longer unless he 
were aided by the mission. He had been enlisting his Chris- 
tian friends to join with him in prayer that God would open 
a way for him. It was just at the end of the finanical year. 
The budget for the ensuing year had been made with ex- 
treme care. Every available fund in sight had been desig- 
nated for a particular use. Try as one would he could not 
assume an extra financial burden without risk of debt. So, 
at last, the writer was compelled to tell this boy that there 
was “no way” to aid him. With tears in the eyes of both 
speaker and listener, they separated, the former into the mis- 
sion home, the latter to the school to gather his clothes to- 
gether and make ready for his return to the country home. 

But, how beautifully God works out His plans! Not 
more than fifteen minutes had elapsed until the postman 
brought an American letter bearing the postmark, ‘“Ander- 
son, Ind.” The name was strange. Here is the message 
which the letter bore: “Mother gets so much joy from sup- 
porting her Chinese boy that my husband and I want to 
support a boy. Please choose one for us”. Thank God! All 
tears were wiped away. “No way” was changed into the 
glad message, “God’s way”, and the boy, rejoicing in the 
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Lord, went gladly on in his school work in preparation for 
a life of service in the Gospel ministry. 

O, dear reader, it is blessed to work with God. And the 
joy is not all in China and in heaven, but a good lot of it 
fills the hearts of men and women in the homeland who hold 
their wealth ready to use for God, who wait on Him, sensi- 
tive to His voice and eager to obey. 

Margaret Holme in Charge. While the Williams fam- 
ily is in the homeland on furlough—extended somewhat be- 
cause of the ill health of some members of the family— 
Friends Academy is in the care of Margaret Holme. As her 

“able assistant, she has Mr. Ye who has been Head-teacher 
since 1913. The enrollment of the school is well above one 
hundred, not including the out-station day schools connected 
with it. These schools, together with those for girls under 
the care of Ethel Naylor, present to Friends in China a 
field of labor rich in spiritual fruitage. What greater oppor- 
tunity could one seek than this of training for Christ some 
of China’s young men and women just at this crucial period 
of China’s history? 

Two Missionaries out in 1923. In the fall of 1923, 
members of Friends China Mission again rejoiced in the 
coming of two new workers, Rachel Mostrom of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, and Freda Girsberger of Alliance, 
Ohio. Both spent their first year in the Language School 
at Nanking. They are continuing study during the present 
year while each is making beginnings at direct missionary 
work, the former in Nanking, the latter at Luho. Rachel 
Mostrom was in educational work in Philadelphia before 
going to China and expects to continue this work there. 
Freda Girsberger will be occupied in training Bible women. 
The presence and influence of both are already proving a 
blessing in China. 

Preaching to The Masses. Evangelistic work at Nan- 
king is being carried on by Pastor Gao, aided by one evan- 
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gelist and two Bible women. Vercia Cox also finds some time 
to share in this work so dear to her heart. In the church 
building, at the little chapel in Hsia Kwan—a part of Nan- 
king outside the walls where an industrial city is growing 
up—and in the Manchu city the Gospel is being preached 
with continued good results. 

At Luho, both Margaret Holme and Carson Cox give a 
part of their time to preaching. There are two chapels in- 
side the city, besides the church, hospital and schools, where 
regular services are held. Out in the Luho District there are 
chapels at Gwa Pu, Ba Beh Chiao, Ma Gia Dzih, San Chah 
Ho, and Hsin Dzih. These outposts are generally manned 
by an evangelist and a Bible woman. Most of them have 
day schools both for boys and girls. 

Every year the membership of the church is growing 
larger. During the past seventeen years the membership of 
the entire Protestant church in China has just more than 
doubled ; the membership of Friends has had a four-fold in- 
crease. Hitherto the Lord has helped us. But all about us 
souls are dying and going into eternity without God. The 
needs are so great. The doors of opportunity are open so 
wide. We have had the Gospel so long and China has waited 
so long to hear it. 

China’s Real Need. The needs of China today present 
a new “Macedonian Call” to those who love Christ and own 
Him as Lord. Everybody knows that China is in a bad way, 
politically. The form of government, while in name a re- 
public, is more exactly an oligarchy. China is ruled by a few 
men, most of them soldiers. She suffers from militarism. It 
began with President Yuan a dozen years ago. He placed 
his lieutenants in the strategic centers as military governors. 
Since his death, no man has been able to dominate this whole 
group of scheming, selfish men. The group is broken up 
into factions, hence, frequent civil strife. Many of them 
have pocketed money which was due to their soldiers, 
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hence, the banditry now prevalent among discharged sol- 
diers. Many of them are unscrupulous, hence their en- 
couragement of the illegal opium traffic because it fills their 
coffers. Those of their number who love righteousness are 
yet too few to carry into effect any sweeping reforms. 

The economic condition of the nation is disheartening. 
The struggle for bread is intense. The masses are under- 
nourished. Millions are poorly housed and poorly clad. In 
the few industrial cities all the evils of the modern factory 
system are to be found in an aggravated form. The nation 
is poor. Her credit is gone both at home and abroad. Well- 
nigh all her present assets have been mortgaged by the gov- 
ernment to secure foreign loans in order to keep intact its 
military machine. 

But China’s greatest need is, after all, not for political 
reforms, much as they are needed. It is not for economic 
changes, though she needs them desperately and the un- 
tapped resources of the nation are almost exhaustless, mak- 
ing it possible for her, if rightly guided, to lead the world 
industrially. 

No. The malady lies deeper. The remedy must be more 
drastic. Sin has made China what she is. Only a Savior 
can make her what she ought to be. Her greatest need is a 
soul need. Deceit, falsehood, covetousness, hypocrisy, pride, 
jealousy, hatred, selfishness, superstition, idolatry—these are 
still in the hearts of the sons of Han. Spiritual night rests 
down on the souls of China’s masses. Her real need is for 
the Light of Life. 

For The Nine Hundred Ninety-nine, We are encouraged 
that after but little more than a century of missionary ef- 
fort in China there are about 375,000 in the fold today while 
a great multitude has died in the faith. But, after all, “what 
are these among so many?” Not one in a thousand can yet 
be numbered among the redeemed. We hear the Master 
saying that the shepherd left “the ninety and nine” safe in 
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the fold to seek the one which was lost. In China there is 
scarcely one in the fold while nine hundred and ninety-nine 
have gone astray. How then, shall we who are His under- 
shepherds stand in His glorious presence? We have prayed 
as though we did not care. We have given money as though 
it were our own. We have withheld our lives as though we 
owned no Master. And God has sent leanness to our souls. 

When will Zion awake? The unreached masses of China 
plead for bread. At least a half million turn their eyes to 
Ohio Yearly Meeting alone. And they are dying. Some of 
those who today wait for the water of life will have gone 
to a Christless grave tomorrow. O Christian, on you rests 
the responsibility! Hasten to obey. 
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APPENDIX 
DATES OF INTEREST 


December 14—Esther H. Butler arrives in Nanking. 
November—Amanda Kirkpatrick reaches China. 


Spring and Summer—First Mission Building (“The 
Quakerage’’) built at Nanking. 

August—Friends Foreign Missionary Society in- 
corporated. 

October—Friends China Mission opens work. 

November 19—“The Quakerage”’ occupied. 


January—Amanda Kirkpatrick leaves for United 
States because of failing health. 

March—Training School for Women opened, Nan- 
king. 

May—Riots at Nanking. 

December 12—Lenna M. Stanley arrives in Nanking. 

Spring—First Day school, for girls opened, Nanking. 

September—Lucy A. Gaynor, M. D., arrives at Nan- 
king. 

Autumn—Lenna M. Stanley receives first orphan 
girls. 

April—Effie Murray comes, temporarily, to the Mis- 
sion. 

Spring—First organized society of Chinese Friends. 

April—Esther H. Butler leaves for United States on 
furlough. 

October—Esther H. Butler returns to Nanking. 

October—Margaret A. Holme arrives in China. 

December—Effie Murray leaves for United States 
by order of physician. 
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1895, 


1896, 


1897, 


1898, 


1899, 


1900, 


19015 


1902, 
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Spring—Opening of first day school for boys, Nan- 
king. 

Summer and Autumn—Erection of Friends Hospital, 
Nanking. 


May—Lucy A. Gaynor, M. D., returns to America on 
private business. 

June—Effe Murray is received as member of Friends 
Mission. 

October—Lucy A. Gaynor, M.D., returns to Nan- 
king and opens Friends Hospital. 

Autumn—Friends Seminary for girls is opened, 
Nanking. 

December—Mary Isabella French, M.D., reaches 
Nanking. 

Spring and Summer—Friends Mission erects first 
bungalow in Kuling. 

July—Lenna M. Stanley, returns to U. S. for fur- 
lough. 

October—Luho Station opened. 


Nn 


September—Lucy A. Gaynor, M.D., returns to U. 
for furlough. 

September—Lenna M. Stanley is back at Nanking. 

October—Wilbur A. Estes and wife, Julia Estes, 
arrive in Nanking. 


January—George F. DeVol, M. D., reaches Nanking. 
January 17—George F. DeVol and Mary Isabella 
French are married. 


Spring and Summer—Boxer massacres in China. 


Summer—Charles H. Stalker visits China. 

Autumn—Semi-foreign house erected for mission- 
aries, Luho. 

January—Birth of Mary Elizabeth DeVol. 

Spring—Day school for boys opened at Luho. 
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Spring—Esther H. Butler goes to America on fur- 
lough. 

May—Death of Sarah E. Jenkins, first President of 
Friends Foreign Missionary Society. 

August—Death of Mary Elizabeth DeVol. 

December—Death of Julia B. Estes and infant, Paul 
Estes. 

Winter—Lucy A. Gaynor, M. D., resigns and returns 
to America. 


1903, Spring—Harriet M. Shimer joits Friends Mission. 
Spring—Eva A. Pennington joins Friends Mission. 


Spring—Esther H. Butler returns to China Mission. 


Charles H. Stalker and wife, Catherine S. Stalker, 
visit China. 

Summer—Esther H. Butler returns to America on 
business. 

Fall—Death of Eva A. Pennington in Cincinnati. 


~ 


1904 


~ 


1905, Erection of “Sarah E. Jenkins Home’ for mission- 
aries and the “Philip Ratcliff Memorial church,” 
Luho. 
Autumn—Boarding School for boys opened at Luho. 
1905-6, DeVol family in America for furlough. 


1906, January—Mary Wood joins Friends Mission. 
Autumn—Effie Murray leaves Friends Mission. 
1906-8, Visit of Elisabeth M. Jenkins, President of the 

Home Board to China and India. 
1907, January—“Peace Hospital,” is opened at Luho. 
Spring—Lucy A. Gaynor, M. D., again joins Friends 
Mission. 
Spring—Emma D, Oliver arrives in Nanking. 
1907-8, “Stanley Memorial Church” is built, Nanking. 
1908, Spring: 


Pastor Gao comes to Nanking. 
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1909, 
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Summer—Publication of Friends Oriental News is 
begun. 

February—Union Nurse School organized in con- 
nection with Friends Hospital, Nanking. 

Spring—Lenna M. Stanley returns to U. S. on fur- 
lough. 

June—Harriet M. Shimer sails to America. 

Summer—Alice Lewis of Friends Japan Mission 
visits Nanking. 

October 15—Walter R. Williams, Myrtle M. Williams 
and Walter, Jr., arrive in Nanking. 


1909-10, Mary A. Hill assists at Nanking station during 


1S ACG 


1911; 


1912, 


furlough of Lenna M. Stanley. 


Summer—Nanyang Industrial Exposition, Nanking. 

Summer—Lenna M. Stanley returns to Nanking. 

Esther E. Baird of Friends India Mission spends 
some weeks in the China Mission. 

January—Margaret A. Holme returns to U. S. for 
furlough. 

November—American Consul orders missionaries to 
Shanghai because of Chinese Revolution. 

December—Lucy A. Gaynor, M. D., returns to Nan- 
king. 


January 1—Dr. Sun Yat-sen installed President of 
Provisional Republican Government of China. 
January 3—Lucy A. Gaynor opens Refuge in Manchu 
city of Nanking. 

April 1—Dr. Gaynor is stricken with typhus fever. 

April 21—Death of Lucy A. Gaynor, M. D., at Nan- 
king. 

Spring—Home for Pastor Gao built (a gift of Mrs. 
Reba Lawson). 

Spring—Day school building, Nanking, built (gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Chambers). 
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November—Li-yuin Tsao, M. D., comes to Nanking. 
November—Margaret A. Holme returns to China. 
December—Birth of Grace Lenora Williams. 
1913, Jesse McPherson spends some months in Nanking 
and Luho. 
Spring—Organization of Union Bible Teachers’ 
Training School for Women, Nanking. 
March 13—Ground is broken for Boys’ School and 
Home, Luho. 
June—DeVol family leaves for furlough. 
July 6—Emma D. Oliver leaves China. 
Autumn—Boys’ Boarding School is opened in new 
plant at Little North Gate, Luho. 
September—Martha B. Hixson reaches Nanking. 
October 27—Mary Wood leaves Friends Mission for 
Tientsin. 
December—Home for missionaries at Little North 
Gate completed. 
1914, February—Robert Simpkin and wife visit our mis- 
sion stations. 
May 29—Death of Grace Lenora Wilianis. 
November 14—DeVol family arrives at Nanking. 
1915, January—‘‘Peace Hospital,” Luho, re-opened. 
June—Williams family leaves for furlough. 
Martha B. Hixson leaves Friends Mission. 


Spring 
November—Edgar T. Hole and family visit China. 
1916-18, Annie Crowl assists in work at Luho station. 
1916, Summer—West Gate Home built, Luho. 
September—Williams family returns to China. 
September—Carrie B. Wood of Friends India Mis- 
sion visits China, 


1917, Spring—Gilbert Bowles visits China. 
December 30—Death of George Fox DeVol, M.D., 
at Luho. 
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1918, 


Oey 


1920, 


1921, 


1923, 
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July 9—Li-yuin Tsao, M.D., leaves Nanking for 
Tientsin. 


Summer—Annie Crowl leaves Mission because of 


illness. 

December—Lenna M. Stanley returns to America be- 
cause of illness. 

December—Isabella F. DeVol and children return to 
America because of her illness. 


December 15—Carson W. Cox, Vercia P. Cox, R. 
Ethel Naylor, and Emily R. Moore reach China. 


Summer—Walter R. Williams becomes General 
Secretary of the Bible Union of China. 

September—Death of Lenna M. Stanley at San 
Diego, California. 

December 22—Death of Isabella F. DeVol at 
Marengo, Ohio. 

January—Jefferson Ford visits China. 

March 20—Birth of Paul Paton Williams. 

April—Sale of Friends Seminary property, Nanking, 
to Union Bible Teachers’ Training School. 

August 8—Death of Esther H. Butler at Kuling. 

July 30—Birth of John Pennington Williams. 

Summer 


Erection of Girls’ Boarding School build- 
ing at Luho. 

October—Opening of Girls’ Boarding School in new 
plant. 


March 23—Williams family leaves for regular fur- 
lough in U. S., 

March 23—Emily R. Moore leaves China because of 
illness. 

May 9—Oona Mae Robbins arrives in China. 

September 24—Rachel Mostrom arrives in Nanking. 

September 24—Ireda Girsberger arrives in Nanking. 
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1924, Spring—lIn-patient department of Friends Hospital, 
Nanking, closed. 
Summer and Autumn—Erection of DeVol Memorial 
Church, Luho. 
December 25—Dedication of DeVol Memorial Church, 
Luho. 


1925, July 13—Margaret A. Holme expected to sail for 
America for furlough. 
September 3—Expected sailing of Charles Matti, 
Elsie Matti and Matilda Stuart for China. 
September 3—Expected sailing of Walter R. Wil- 
liams, leaving Myrtle M. Williams and the child- 
ren in the homeland for two years. 
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